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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


ONLY HALF THE STORY 


Professor Thorndike called attention a 
short while ago to the harm that results 
from incomplete analysis. He was speak- 
ing of certain topics in psychology, but he 
might well have been referring to the con- 
cept of supervision. Beginning, as it did, 
at a time when there was in fact no school 
organization worthy the name, supervision 
consisted in ‘‘looking over’’ the work of 
the individual teacher once or twice a year 
in order that decision might be rendered 
as to whether the person in question should 
or should not be approved for further 
service in the community. There was no 
intention of changing the teacher in any 
way, only of judging him. 

After all the years that have passed by, 
this notion that supervision consists in 
dealing with individuals persists. 
we hear much about ‘‘improvement”’ of 
teachers, but it is generally improvement 
of the individual as an individual that is 
meant. So narrow is the idea that it fre- 
quently takes the form of regarding su- 
pervision as a sort of necessary evil. If 
only teachers were what they ought to be, 
the office would be unnecessary! How 
widespread the fallacy is may be inferred 
from the fact that the pinch of hard times 
is even now causing the school authorities 

| in several states to attempt economy by 


True, . 


doing away with certain supervisory of- 
ficers. The supposition appears to be that 
the individual teacher can get along for 
awhile as she is; that ‘‘improvement’’ can 
wait for more prosperous days. 

The fallacy of such views may be shown 
by reference to almost any field of human 
action. Football provides a good example. 
The all-star alumni team is invariably 
overwhelmed by the regular undergraduate 
team of the year. Individually the alumni 
may be stars of the first magnitude, but 
as a team they lack codrdination of effort 
—hence their failure to advance the ball. 
A Protestant minister recently pointed out 
the same lack in the church. The job of 
saving individuals it has done very well, 
but when it comes to enlisting its members 
in group activity, it has largely failed. 

Supervision is failing at the same point. 
No wonder, when at least one national 
committee in compiling a report on the 
subject practically ignored this issue alto- 
gether and confined its suggestions to the 
problem of helping individuals. The lack 
is exactly the opposite of that which is 
now perceived in the case of teaching, 
which for a century was almost entirely 
group work, albeit often very poor group 
work. 

Students of supervision should realize 
that the technique required for success 
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in this profession is largely the technique 
of democratic leadership; that success in 
it means success in securing teamwork, 
not merely effective individuals; and that 
as a matter of fact much that should be 
done for individuals cannot be done di- 
rectly but must be done through the in- 


fection of example and the inspiration of 
common purpose. The scantiness of the | 
literature in which this phase is treated | 
bears witness to the preoccupation of edu- 7 
eators generally with other issues. It ap- |) 
pears that they have been barking up the 
wrong tree. 


ALL-YEAR SCHOOL ORGANIZATION? 


Warren A. Roe 
Principal, Belmont Avenue School, Newark, New Jersey 


Concept 1. Creative schools, fully meet- 
ing individual differences and varying 
progress rates and offering continuous edu- 
cational opportunity at economical costs, 
in order that the happiness and the wel- 
fare of child, of parent, of teacher, and of 
taxpayer may adequately be served. 

Concept 2. Stratified schools, bound by 
custom into rigid terms and grades, run- 
ning brutally over family life and child 
happiness, with the teacher under constant 
strain and tension and the taxpayer foot- 
ing the bill for uneconomical part-time use 
of school facilities, with the accompanying 
evils of retardation and elimination, and 
of a tremendous cost in human lives and in 
money due to non-promotion and to its 
re-education charge. 

American communities and American 
educators have an opportunity to choose 
between these two types of schooling. Will 
urban America take the broad highway of 
progress or continue to bump along over 
the corduroy road of antiquated school 
customs ? 

Three closely related concepts struggle 
upward through the murk of formalism, 
traditionalism, and sheer incapacity in 


American schools. Creative schools, with 
pupils developing normally and naturally, 
progressing under happy guidance and 
leadership, and securing essential skill as 
needed in worthwhile dynamic activities, 
struggle to supplant fact-acquiring, pat- 
tern-making, formal verbalistie schools of 
yesterday that are strongely intrenched 
with vested subject matter interests of to- 
day. Bronxville, Scarsdale, a few public 
schools here and there, and an increasing 
number of private schools are showing the 
road. 

Adjustments of course of study and of 
total curriculums so that pupils may pro- 
gress individually and in accordance with 
varying abilities, securing success and 
achievement in the curricular and extra- 
curricular fields in which success can be 
secured, and acquiring minimum essentials 
in fields where capability is limited, are 
making progress from Winnetka and other 
pioneering communities and finding ex- 
pression in the curriculum revisions of 
some progressive cities. City superintend- 
ents encourage individual schools to ex- 
periment, but if any large city has moved 
with reasonable boldness into this field, its 


1This is the second of a series of articles on the all-year school, by Mr. Roe and Mr. Brinkerhoff. 


The third will appear shortly. 
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history remains to be recorded. Educa- such laziness. The average teacher works 
tional historians of the future will be slightly over half a year annually. Teach- 
obliged to find a place for evaluating the ers differ little from certain industrial 
effect of suburban communities upon edu- part-time workers in this respect. Jani- 
eational progress. Adaptation to individ- torial staffs work less when schools are 
ual differences, most needed in the cities, closed. Maintenance departments find it 
develops chiefly in the city suburbs today. a simple problem to work in closed schools 

Continuously offered educational oppor- as compared to a continuous operation, 
tunity completes the three concepts. It which would require better management. 
meets the greatest resistance because it Since supervision, maintenance, adminis- 
challenges most deeply vested custom and _ tration, and clerical service are easier and 
interest. All-year, full-time, integrated less complicated, why should school people 
educational opportunity will become avail- be expected to do more for the public’s 
able in America for complete democracy of children than they now do? 
opportunity only when one or both of two Under innate conservatism may be 
sources bring it about. The two sources classed customary complacency with what 
are: first, pressure of public opinion is; a reluctance to attempt experimenta- 
through the press and community leader- tion; a preference for being in accord with 
ship of individuals; second, inspired edu- public opinion rather than leading public 
cational leadership such as John Cotton opinion; a desire to avoid dealing with 
Dana and Addison B. Poland gave to New- differences between social and economic 
ark. All-year schools, of whatever type groups in the community; a fear that 
may be developed, will not be extended by health may suffer; a belief that pupils 
the generality of school people. On the con- might develop social maladjustment to each 
trary, the public may expect a fairly high other; a reluctance to change term dates 
degree of scholastic resistance to any such and a fear that colleges will not be ready 
innovation as fullness of educational op- to accept secondary school graduates ex- 
portunity for all children all the time. cept once a year. 

The reasons for this resistance by school Under the third classification are some 
people are: first, pure selfishness, laziness, who think that education is now too wide- 
and incapacity; second, innate conserva- spread and too free; that its benefits should 
tim; and, third, honest disbelief in the be restricted to a more select group in the 
desirability of such schools. population; others sincerely believe that 

Under the first designation may be men- parents would exploit their children if 
tioned the following facts: superintendents schools were not closed; others overlook 
of schools find the traditional vacation the available school, health, and medical 
period a welcome respite from the respon- data and believe that attendance at school 
sibilities of the office. Supervisors and ad- for two hundred and thirty days of a year 
ministrative subordinates share the same would impair health; still others feel that 
feeling and are glad to avoid the necessity pupils would lose the benefits of country 
of showing the administrative and super- and seashore, camp and farm, if schools 
visory skill necessary to continuous opera- were in session, ignoring the fact that prop- 
tion. Many principals and teachers prefer erly organized schools would increase 
to loaf a large part of the time and are rather than diminish the possibilities for 
glad of the excuse of occasional summer vacation. Not a few people both in and 
time study and travel as justification for out of school look upon established school 














terms and vacations as something almost 
sacred and not to be altered by sacrilegious 
hands of radical progressives. To these 
may be added the large group of educators 
who strongly feel that to accelerate pupils 
in any .degree, or to change curriculum 
arrangements, or to question the sanctity 
of established subject matter means mere 
radicalism and should be restrained. 

It would be possible to enlarge upon all 
three groupings without exhausting the 
fields, but sufficient has been noted to make 
clear that it is no small task to pass from 
part-time nine- and ten-month schools and 
part-time summer schools and playgrounds 
to a genuine integration of full-time edu- 
cational opportunity. With cities still es- 
tablishing summer schools, it is surprising 
that Omaha, Gary, Aliquippa, Nashville, 
and Newark have had leadership that 
dared to advance as far as they have gone 
in the face of persistent opposition. 

Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, under Super- 
intendent Vanderslice, is at present making 
the most scientific appraisal of full-time 
education. Using control groups for the 
purpose, Superintendent Vanderslice is 
testing the educational gains, the health 
conditions, and the gain or loss to the com- 
munity in pupil progress and in economic 
saving through better use of the school 
plant, through education in capital invest- 
ment, and through better distribution of 
overhead charges, both of administration 
and maintenance. His work is a counter- 
part nearly two decades later of the ex- 
perimental scientific method that Dr. 
Poland used in Newark to convince his 
community of the values of all-year schools. 

In Bluffton and Gary Superintendent 
Wirt established the principle of in- 
ereased use of school plant with concomi- 
tant educational values. The Technical 
High School of Omaha, under Superintend- 
ent Beveridge, has used both plant and 
educational advantage as justification for 
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the program. Nashville, under Superin- 
tendent Weber, suggested economic ad- 
vantages in getting pupils through school 
at earlier ages. Dr. Poland in the Newark 
plan had acceleration, saving, and in- 
creased usage as prime motives. John Cot- 
ton Dana conceived of using the plant for 
more days each year, both to increase rate 
of progress through school and to give | 
more days of education in each year. Ali- 
quippa contemplated a reduced cost for | 
plant, a desire to use existing plant to bet- | 
ter advantage, and better schooling for 
under-privileged children. 

The Aliquippa plan provides that three- 
fourths of the children use the buildings 
each term of three months with one-fourth 
on vacation. This is the same plan that 
was suggested for San Antonio, Texas, in 
1922. It is noteworthy that already Su- 
perintendent Vanderslice finds his or- 
ganization confronted with a desire by the 
community to have many children attend 
all four quarters. Aliquippa begins the 
terms on July 23, October 16, January 22, 
and April 18, giving a week of vacation in 
July and three other weeks distributed at 
Easter, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 

The Newark plan varies materially from 
the above. Newark begins the year for its 
so-called all-year schools at the same period 
as the ten-month schools in September. It 
divides the next nine months into three 
terms, approximating fifty-six days in each 
and having the same holidays as the ten- 
month schools. This complicates the last 
term yearly by causing the all-year schools, 
which in Newark also carry a load of ten- 
month pupils, to begin June first and re- 
assign classes July first when the ten- 
month pupils drop out. This unnecessary 
complication resulted from the original 
plans and has never been removed, and ff 
causes a number of administrative difficul- f 
ties. It is readily solvable in Newark or 
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elsewhere by removing district attendance 
lines and restricting all-year attendance to 
all-year schools and ten-month attendance 
to ten-month schools and transfers to peri- 
ods when the term openings coincide. A 
practical solution for the operation of ten- 
and twelve-month schools within the same 
community would be to have all-year terms 
extend from July 15 to September 30, 
from October 1 to Christmas, from the 
second Monday in January to March 30, 
and from April 1 to June 30. The ten- 
month terms could begin August 1 and 
extend to Christmas, again from the sec- 
ond Monday in January to June 30. In 
this case only mental habit would need 
to be overcome with reference to August. 
Coérdination would be greatly improved 
and the ten-month schools would have va- 
cation summer and winter, and would be 
closed part of December and January, 
when sickness is most prevalent in northern 
cities. 

Our southern chambers of commerce, 
to say nothing of our transportation lines, 
are overlooking a real opportunity by 
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failing to convert our school people to the 
idea of winter vacations. As a matter of 
fact, school people completely ignore the 
seasonal industrial ebb and flow of their 
communities. A genuine economic gain 
could be established by reasonable correla- 
tion with industry in many communities, 
to the mutual advantage of employer and 
employee. 

All-year schools offer better service to 
pupil, teacher, parent, and taxpayer than 
now is offered by existing combinations of 
part-time nine- or ten-month and makeshift 
types of playgrounds and summer schools. 
When citizen realization of this rises above 
the level of scholastic resistance, the pres- 
ent trend of summer school development 
will progress at accelerated rates. The 
better, more progressive summer schools 
are steadily moving toward complete and 
continuous educational opportunity and 
their clientele numbers hundreds of thou- 
sands of ambitious boys and girls. The 
pupil attendance during the summer in 
scores of cities challenges the inertia of 
our school leadership. 


DIRECT MORAL TRAINING 


Lynpon R. Bascock 
Assistant Secretary, Pathfinders of America, Detroit, Michigan 


In spite of all that is being written about 
character education, very little is said 
about a most important phase of the sub- 
ject: who is to present it? We are making 
character tests. We are studying honesty 
and courtesy and thoroughness and many 
other virtues, and finding out how little 
we know about them. We are arranging 
curricula of direct moral training, and de- 
ciding in what manner it shall be pre- 
sented. But by whom? 

We have largely assumed that the regu- 


lar teacher should do the job. She is with 
her charges every day, and hers is the re- 
sponsibility for their learning and their 
conduct. By word and example, she is 
one of the greatest influences in their lives. 
True enough. But this very proximity, 
we have found, operates to her disadvan- 
tage when it comes to presenting moral 
truths in any direct or intentional manner. 
After nine years of ethical training in 
many of the Detroit public schools (where 
our program is presented from the fourth 
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to the twelfth grades), we have found 
that her relationship is often an actual 
handicap. This does not imply that she 
is not to do or is incapable of moral train- 
ing. Every learning situation is an opper- 
tunity for character growth, and that 
teacher is not worthy of the name who 
does not seize these opportunities as they 
occur, in English or history, for instance. 
But a definite program, with fixed cur- 
ricula, and a time set aside for a discus- 
sion with a specific subject and aim 
involved, is something different. Strangely 
enough, the principals and teachers of the 
Detroit schools in which our program is 
presented fully agree with this view. 
They do not need to witness many classes 
to see that a fresh personality, coming 
from the outside with contacts and experi- 
ences to draw upon that they can never 
have, can impress moral truths with much 
greater effectiveness. 

There are seven reasons why a direct 
program should not be presented by the 
regular teacher : 

1. Character instruction is a specialty, 
and in order to realize its greatest effec- 
tiveness it should be presented by special- 
ists. We recognize the need for specialists 
in every phase of education. Not only our 
colleges and high schools but also our in- 
termediate and elementary schools have 
special teachers who present everything 
from English to manual training. One 
trained in physical education visits the 
classroom to show the boys and girls how 
to stand and how to breathe, and what to 
eat; another comes to present drawing; 
another, music. Is conduct less important? 
Of course, the room teacher may know 
how to stand, and breathe, and what to 
eat. But it takes a specialist in physical 
education to ‘‘get it across’’ to the pupils 
most effectively. 

2. The curriculum of the average room 
teacher is overly full as it is. Control and 


discipline of her charges draw heavily 
upon her energy. Imagine her conducting 
an inspiring discussion on ‘‘Ambition,’’ 
or ‘‘Endeavor,’’ when she is too tired to 
stand! 

3. The room teacher is often not suited 
by temperament. Arithmetic may be pre- 
sented by anyone knowing the subject and 
how to present it. But in addition to this 
academic knowledge, the successful teacher 
of conduct must inspire by sheer charac- 
ter and example. She must have qualities 
of disposition, for instance, consistent with 
her teaching. Following a lesson on 
‘‘ Anger,’’ given in a Detroit high school, 
one of the pupils approached our instruc- 
tor and said, ‘‘I am glad our teacher heard 
that. She needed it more than we did.”’ 

4. The average teacher is apt to have a 
background of religious prejudice which 
unconsciously makes itself evident. One 
who has not attempted to present ethical 
training to a group composed of all races, 
creeds, and colors cannot appreciate how 
necessary it is never to mention the Bible 
or the teachings of any religious prophet. 

5. Moral criticism and guidance, to a 
large group, must be impersonal. The 
room teacher is handicapped on this score, 
for she is in daily contact with her charges, 
and knows the faults of each. She knows 
that this boy is lazy and that that one lies. 
How ean she discuss ‘‘ Ambition’’ or ‘‘ Hon- 
esty’’ without arousing the resentment of 
some pupils? Before an impersonal ad- 
viser, on the other hand, they are all 
equals. If the shoe pinches, it is the pupil 
who has put it on. 

6. The regular teacher, in the most ef- 
fective sense, cannot be adviser because 
she is disciplinarian and governor. It can- 
not be otherwise. She is responsible for 
order and discipline; she is the representa- 
tive of authority. This is the greatest rea- 
son of all. A true counselor and guide in 
conduct must not have these handicaps, 
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which set up a barrier of fear before those 
who need help most. Few adults realize the 
harm that is done to a child when he is 
criticized or punished in public. Only a 
teacher who is enabled to talk to the class 
impersonally and to the individual pri- 
vately can be effective as a teacher of 
conduct. 

7. If education is preparation for life, 
then we cannot, dare not, omit sex instruc- 


tion. It is not being given by the home or 
by the church; it must be given by the 
school. Here again it is obvious that a 
specialist is needed. To handle this deli- 
eate subject interestingly, sanely, and 
frankly, the man who talks to boys, or the 
woman to girls, must be sympathetic, 
tolerant, and of far wider experience 
with life problems than the average 
teacher. 


A PROPOSED TIME STANDARD FOR SUPERVISION 
OF INSTRUCTION 


J. T. GILEs 
State High School Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin 


During recent years the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Wisconsin 
has been promoting a state-wide program 
of supervision of instruction. The purpose 
of this program is not to establish any uni- 
formity of procedure throughout the state 
but rather to unify and codrdinate the 
work already being done in the schools by 
setting up common objectives and to stim- 
ulate further activity in this field. The 
high school supervisors have carried on 
their part of the program by issuing a 
series of leaflets discussing the problems of 
supervision, by holding each year a series 
of small-group conferences attended only 
by those having responsibility for second- 
ary school supervision, and by directing 
their attention while visiting schools much 
more definitely toward assisting the prin- 
cipal in his work of supervision. It is the 
purpose of this article to present an im- 
portant problem which grew out of the 
conference discussions and which is clearly 
of general interest to school supervisors. 
It relates to the amount of time which 
should be given to supervision in any school 
system. 


In one of the leaflets previously referred 
to it was suggested that an hour per week 
per teacher might be regarded as a mini- 
mum amount of time to be devoted to 
supervision in each school system. This 
proposed standard immediately provoked 
discussion and brought forth a number of 
questions difficult to answer but signifi- 
cant. What activities are included in the 
term supervision? How many hours per 
week does a high school principal work at 
his job? What is the nature of teacher 
growth? We cannot answer these ques- 
tions offhand, of course, but we can make 
tentative answers and correct them as new 
information comes in. It seems worth try- 
ing at least. 

Modern educational theory defines super- 
vision as the codperative effort of a teacher 
and a professionally trained helper to im- 
prove instruction directly. It is differen- 
tiated from administration in that the 
latter seeks to improve instruction only 
indirectly. It is also commonly conceded 
that the administrator has authority over 
certain activities of the teacher while the 
supervisor should have little or none. The 











word codperative in the definition pre- 
cludes authority. A democratic relation- 
ship between the teacher and the pupil can 
only be fostered by an equally democratic 
relationship between teacher and super- 
visor. Where a principal is both an ad- 
ministrator and a supervisor, as is usually 
the case, it is often extremely difficult for 
him to discharge the two functions with 
appropriate attitudes. 

The activity which is first suggested by 
the word supervision is that of visiting the 
teacher at work. It was generally agreed 
in the conferences, however, that this is 
one of the least time-consuming and pos- 
sibly the least valuable of the supervisor’s 
activities. Much of the superintendent’s 
and principal’s visitation is inspectional 
for administrative purposes. Personal 
conference with the teacher, on the other 
hand, for the discussion of instructional 
problems, possibly without any reference 
to classroom observation, occupies a much 
larger part of the supervisor’s time and is 
regarded as more effective. 

Group meetings or conferences with 
teachers is another supervisory activity 
which has long presented a difficult prob- 
lem to principals and superintendents. 
Faculty meetings for professional study 
are often invaded by the discussion of ad- 
ministrative problems. The _ intensive 
study of a single book through a series of 
meetings is usually attended by decreasing 
interest on the part of the teachers. Cur- 
rent sentiment as revealed in the confer- 
ences throughout the state seems to indicate 
that the group supervisory meeting should 
be the outgrowth of the supervisory pro- 
gram and an integral part of it; that the 
more homogeneous the groups are, the more 
effective they become; that small groups 
are to be preferred for this reason; and 
that in small schools the personal confer- 
ence may largely displace faculty meetings 
for supervisory purposes. 
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A fourth type of supervisory activity in- 
cludes those which are more personal in 
character. They may be preparatory or 
follow-up to the previous activities men- 
tioned. The planning and organization of 
the program for the year, the preparation 
of bulletins, the selection of books and ma- 
terials for supervision, the study of all the 
problems involved as the work advances— 
all these activities consume a considerable 
part of the principal’s time and should 
therefore be counted in determining what 
part of his total time budget is devoted to 
supervision. Many principals report that 
more time is given to this type of activity 
than to any of the other three mentioned. 
These four classes of supervisory activities 
seem to cover the field sufficiently for our 
purpose here. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion 
that in determining the time spent on su- 
pervision in any school system we should 
include not only the school day of the 
supervisor but his professional day. In 
reporting the average number of hours per 
week they spend in the discharge of their 
professional duties, a surprisingly large 
number of principals estimate more than 
sixty hours, or ten hours per day for six 
days in the week. Nearly all think they 
spend more than fifty hours per week on 
the job. If the former estimate is true, 
it reveals a serious lack of consideration 
for approved rules of health. In any case 
it would seem that principals need to pay 
more attention to the better organization 
and more effective use of their time. 

When supervision is defined as we have 
just outlined it, a fairly large percentage 
of principals believe that they exceed the 
minimum time standard which we have 
proposed for this activity. Many princi- 
pals of small schools cannot meet the 
standard because of teaching and admin- 
istrative duties. Large high schools, how- 
ever, fall farthest below the standard even 
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when the time given for supervision by the 
superintendent, heads of departments, and 
special supervisors is added to that of the 
principal. The argument that less super- 
vision is needed in these schools because 
the teachers are better trained and more 
experienced raises the basic question as to 
the function of supervision, which we shall 
now consider. 

Supervision is concerned with the direct 
improvement of teaching. It involves the 
professional or vocational growth of the 
teacher. How do teachers improve their 
teaching? How long should they continue 
to improve? How much assistance in the 
form of supervision is necessary or valua- 
ble? Are teachers ‘‘trained’’ as animals 
are trained? Are they coached as athletic 
teams are coached? Does teaching consist 
of a group of skills and habits which may 
be acquired in a few years by practice so 
that further training becomes unnecessary ? 
Or, is teaching of an entirely different na- 
ture? Does it partake of professional 
characteristics rather than those of the 
trades? Is it largely continuous and per- 
petual problem-solving and do teachers 
grow in proportion as they work at these 
problems ? 

The answers to these questions depend 
on the educational philosophy and experi- 
ence of the person answering. We may say 
with confidence that educational opinion 
has been moving in the recent past grad- 
ually but surely from the conception of 
training in skills to the idea of teacher 
growth through scientific problem-solving. 
We resent the bag-of-tricks notion of 
teacher training. The name ‘‘training 
school’’ itself is a misnomer. Teachers, 
especially high school teachers, are being 
educated in the scientific method of study- 
ing educational problems. Buckingham 
has made a good case for research in the 
classroom. Objectives in high school edu- 
cation are being studied and modified; 


content is being remodeled in the light of 
new objectives; every one of the old tech- 
niques is being questioned; new methods 
of evaluating the products of education 
must be selected and mastered. A multi- 
tude of new problems has arisen in the 
solution of which the teacher must partici- 
pate. Few of the traditional teaching 
skills retain their old validity. 

If the teacher is to grow through scien- 
tific problem-solving, that is, through re- 
search, she can succeed best if she is 
assisted by another specialist in education. 
Under these conditions the teacher need 
not and should not cease to grow during 
her professional life, and supervision is 
just as effective and just as necessary for 
the experienced teacher as for the novice. 
Recent studies in adult learning indicate 
that age offers only a slight barrier to 
continued intellectual achievement. While 
the beginning teacher is getting her prob- 
lems defined and is selecting her methods 
of attack, the experienced one has relegated 
to habit much of her classroom routine, 
thus leaving more time and energy for the 
problems of research, We may say with 
considerable confidence, then, that all 
teachers need and will profit by the right 
sort of supervision no matter what their 
training or experience. 

If we have made clear, by what precedes, 
the nature of and need for supervision in 
all schools as conceived in our state pro- 
gram, it now remains to see what happens 
when the standard is applied. The num- 
ber of teachers in the system is the number 
of hours per week of supervision required 
from some source. If it cannot be given 
by the principal and superintendent their 
work may be supplemented by that of de- 
partment heads, of an assistant principal 
or an assistant superintendent, or by su- 
pervisors of special subjects. Counting the 
entire time, not merely the school time, 
devoted to supervisory activities by these 











officials, does it meet or exceed the 
standard ? 

The answer to this question is far from 
a unanimous affirmative in Wisconsin, al- 
though many schools far exceed this mini- 
mum. Few of the larger high schools can 
meet it as already suggested. The reason 
is apparently that in the rapid growth of 
the school in recent years the supervisory 
function has been crowded out as admin- 
istrative duties consume more and more of 
the principal’s time. School boards, and 
often superintendents also, reason that 
they are staffing the school with highly 
trained and experienced teachers who do 
not need supervision. We have already 
indicated the fallacy of this position. 
Such boards need to be convinced by ob- 
jective quantitative evidence of the value 
of supervision to the school. This must be 
furnished by the principal, who is respon- 
sible for this supervision even if he cannot 
do it alone. 

Many small schools also fall below the 
proposed standard because the principal 
who can have no supervisory assistance 
teaches nearly his whole time in school, and 
his out-of-school hours must be given to 
administration, to preparation for teach- 
ing, and to extracurricular activities. 
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Here also the school board must be edu- 
cated to understand the value and neces- 
sity of allowing the principal time for 
supervision if the teachers are to grow 
professionally as they should. The stand- 
ard is apparently most fully met in the 
medium-sized schools where both principal 
and superintendent are relieved of teach- 
ing and are often assisted by the super- 
visors of special subjects and sometimes by 
department heads. Some of these princi- 
pals believe that the standard is too low. 

The validity of this proposed minimum 
time standard for supervision must be de- 
termined by the experience of many 
schools. Principals should be able to say 
to school boards that this is a reasonable 
standard based on the best practice of the 
day in the country at large. But such 
practice should not rest on either authority 
or tradition but on research. We cannot 
make a good case with the school board 
until we can present tangible and accept- 
able proof. We have already made a good 
start along this line as many principals 
have much objective evidence to show the 
value of their supervision. This tentative 
time standard of an hour per week per 
teacher is therefore proposed as a basis for 
further experimentation. 
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SCHOOL SUBJECTS WHICH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
FIND MOST DIFFICULT AND THOSE WHICH THEY 
FIND EASIEST TO TEACH 


Mary R. Houurmneswortu, Joy M. Lacey 
AND J. R. SHANNON 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


It is traditional for a physician to carry 
a little satchel in which are stored certain 
drugs and instruments which his experi- 
ence teaches him are most commonly 
needed in his profession. He is prepared 
on short notice with the information and 
materials necessary to treat the commoner 
maladies of his clientele. There are al- 
ways a number of patients, however, who 
are afflicted with weaknesses less frequently 
occurring, and these the physician can- 
not treat successfully without a certain 
amount of additional study and specific 
preparation. One of the accomplishments 
of a general practitioner is that of becom- 
ing familiar with those types of cases which 
are most apt to demand his attention, and 
thereupon of preparing himself for minute- 
man service in the same. 

In like manner the principal of an ele- 
mentary school, who is the general super- 
visor of instruction in his building, needs 
to know the elements of the work of his 
teachers in which he is most apt to be 
called to give supervisory assistance. In 
these elements he needs to be prepared 
for emergency duty. One of the aspects 
of such preparation lies in the school sub- 
jects which teachers find most difficult to 
teach. 

If an elementary school principal knows 
which subjects his teachers find most diffi- 
cult and why they find such difficulty in 
them, he will know better what to watch 
for in his supervisory visits to their class- 
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rooms, and how to give the necessary aid. 
It is becoming increasingly common for su- 
pervision to be given only upon the call of 
a teacher. In Detroit and in Fort Wayne, 
for example, such teacher-initiated super- 
vision has become a prominent characteris- 
tic. This innovation stimulates a teacher 
to become more critical of her teaching diffi- 
culties and to seek remedies. At the same 
time it helps her to recognize her points of 
strength, and forces her to justify class- 
room procedures. More and more, there- 
fore, it is becoming necessary for the prin- 
cipal to know in which subjects he should 
be prepared for most requests for service. 
Furthermore, if a principal knows the sub- 
jects in which supervision is most needed, 
he can plan creative supervisory projects 
around the same. Teacher training institu- 
tions also need such information so that 
they will know where to place most em- 
phasis in the preparation of prospective 
teachers. 

Different means could be employed to 
find out which subjects are most difficult 
to teach. The one that was employed in 
this investigation is that of gathering the 
opinions of teachers themselves. The phi- 
losophy underlying this means is that the 
tendency in supervision is growing in the 
direction of the teacher-initiated type, and 
since such practice is based on teachers’ 
own estimates of their difficulties, the prin- 
cipal should be prepared in those school 
subjects in which teachers are most apt to 
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report difficulty and ask for assistance. 

One investigation of this type has been 
reported already. E. L. Cole gathered the 
opinions of 114 teachers in two California 
counties and reported that reading was 
found by these teachers to be most difficult 
to teach, and arithmetic the easiest.1 The 
present study is based on a canvass of five 
times as many teachers, and these more 
widely scattered than in Cole’s study. 

Data for the present study were obtained 
by means of a questionnaire placed in the 
hands of elementary school teachers in 
some twenty-five Indiana elementary school 
systems through the codperation of their 
superintendents. The cities from which 
the largest numbers of usable replies were 
returned are Anderson, Brazil, Columbus, 
Elwood, Jasper, Lafayette, Martinsville, 
Monticello, Richmond, Seymour, Shelby- 
ville, Terre Haute. Anyone familiar with 
Indiana geography will recognize that these 
cities alone represent a wide distribution 
geographically. 

Usable replies came from 569 elementary 
school teachers.2 The teachers replying 
were teaching in the different grades as fol- 
lows: first, 136; second, 139; third, 139; 
fourth, 136; fifth, 123; sixth, 110.4 Teach- 
ers in grades seven and eight were not in- 
cluded, because these grades are usually 
included in the junior high school, and the 
teaching is departmentalized. Practically 
all of the teachers replying have completed 
the two-year teaching-training course, and 
the majority of them are college graduates. 
Some half dozen of these hold the Master’s 
degree. While a few of the number re- 
ceived their training quite a while ago, 
most of them have received or continued 

2Cole, E. L., ‘Teaching Rated by Teachers.’’ 
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their training recently. The _ teacher- 
training institutions represented by the 
teachers replying number more than fifty, 
but Indiana State Teachers College was 
listed by most of the teachers as the place 
where they received their training. The 
majority of these teachers are in city sys- 
tems, and most of them are experienced.‘ 

The question might be raised as to 
whether 569 cases are enough. In order 
to check on this, the data from Anderson, 
Lafayette, and Terre Haute, the three cities 
returning the most replies, were compared. 
The marked agreement on the subjects re- 
garded by the teachers as being most diffi- 
cult to teach and those regarded as easi- 
est, and the reasons for the same, made it 
apparent that a further piling up of data 
would be unnecessary. 

The various academic subjects taught in 
an elementary school were arranged by 
groups in the questionnaire. A‘sthetic and 
practical arts and physical education were 
not included, partly because such subjects 
are often taught by special teachers, and 
partly because they are not usually consid- 
ered as fundamentals and promotion is not 
often dependent on them. The outline of 
subjects in the questionnaire was as fol- 
lows: 


Group 1—Lanauace Arts 


Language 

Reading 

Phonics 

Grammar 

Spelling 

Penmanship 
Composition 
Literature 

Sierra Educational News, February, 1927, pp. 93-94. 


*In no case could a reply from a teacher in a departmentalized school be used because, since such 
teacher was not teaching the full array of subjects, she would not be qualified to speak concerning their 


relative difficulty. 


* The sum of these numbers is not 569, because some teachers taught more grades than one, and 
such teachers are counted once in each grade in which they taught. 


“Since no use is made in this study of recency and amount of training and experience, we are 





justified in using such general terms as ‘‘most,’’ ‘‘majority,’’ etc. 
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Group 2—MatTHEMATICS 


Arithmetie 
Numbers 


Group 3—Sociat Srupies 
History 
Geography 
Nature Study 
Civies 
Citizenship 
Character-building 


Group 4—ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Hygiene 
Physiology 
Health 
Nature Study 
Geography 


Teachers answering the questionnaire in- 
dicated which group of subjects they found 
most difficult to teach and also which group 
they found easiest to teach. The results 
of this aspect of the investigation are 
shown in Table I. Reports by primary 
teachers and teachers in the intermediate 
grades are tabulated separately. The table 
shows the frequencies with which each 
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group of subjects was reported most diffi- 
cult or easiest by each type of teachers, and 
also the rank in difficulty or ease for each 
type of teachers. 

Certain significant facts are revealed by 
Table I. Two of the subject groups stand 
out definitely as more difficult to teach 
than the others, and two stand out defi- 
nitely as easier to teach than the others. 
Both primary and intermediate grade 
teachers, as groups, agree that the social 
studies and the language arts are more diffi- 
cult to teach than mathematics and ele- 
mentary science. Again, they put lan- 
guage arts and mathematics as easiest to 
teach. Elementary science subjects are 
not given much attention either as being 
difficult or as being easy. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that teachers are not 
familiar with the subjects of this group, or 
perhaps the failure to mention them may 
be due to a trend in the elementary school 
to regard elementary science subjects as 
belonging to the social studies group. The 
apparently anomolous situation of language 
arts being listed as among the most difficult 
and also among the easiest to teach is prob- 


TABLE I 


Groups or Sussects ConsipERED Most Dirricutt To TeacH AND Groups CoNnsIDERED Easiest 
To TEACH BY PRIMARY AND BY INTERMEDIATE GRADE TEACHERS 




















Most Difficult Easiest 
; ‘ Inter- ‘ Inter- 
Groups of Subjects Primary unites Total Primary maids Total 

F R | F R | F R | F R | F R | F R 
1. Language arts........ 122{| 2 701 2 | 282i 3 i ei i 84) 2 | 243); 1 
2. Mathematics......... 30 | 4 21) 4 51} 4 | 104] 2 98} 1 202} 2 
3. Social studies......... 125} 1 118} 1 243} 1 29 | 3 38 | 3 67 | 3 
4, Elementary science....| 33 | 3 37 | 3 70} 3 12| 4 21) 4 33 | 4 















































ably due to differences in difficulty between 
certain subjects of the group. Later tables 
in this study show that teachers regard 
language and composition difficult to teach, 
and reading easy. 

In addition to indicating the group of 
subjects which they regard most difficult or 
as easiest to teach, the teachers respond- 
ing to the questionnaire reported the par- 
ticular subject, regardless of group, which 
they considered most difficult to teach and 
the one which they considered next most 
difficult. Also, they reported in like man- 
ner the subjects that were easiest and next 
easiest to teach. Tables II and III present 
these data. The reactions of primary 
teachers and of intermediate grade teach- 
ers are reported separately in these tables. 
In determining the rank of difficulty or 
ease of the subjects in these tables for the 
teachers of each group, a subject that is 
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considered most difficult or easiest is given 
twice as much weight as one considered 
next most difficult or next easiest. 

Tables II and III do not inelude all of 
the specific subjects that were listed under 
the four heads in the questionnaire. His- 
tory and civics, for example, are reported 
together in the tables. This is done be- 
cause these subjects are commonly taught 
together. Very few teachers reported civics 
separately, and some combined them as a 
single subject in their replies. For simi- 
lar reasons, frequencies reported for lan- 
guage, composition, and grammar are com- 
bined in the tables, those for literature are 
combined with those for reading, those for 
character building are combined with those 
for citizenship, those for hygiene and health 
are combined with those for physiology, 
and those for numbers are combined with 
those for arithmetic. 














TABLE II 
Supsects Most Dirricutt anp Next Most Dirricutt to TEaAcH 
Primary Intermediate Total 
Subjects Most Most Most 

Diffi- og w | R | Difi- oe w | R | Difi- a wiR 

cult - cult - cult - 
Arithmetic........ 30 24 84 | 5 19 20 58 5 | 49 44 | 142 6 
Citizenship....... 34 32 | 100 | 4 13 11 37 71 4 43 | 137 7 
Geography....... 14 25 53 | 9 67 29 | 163 1] 81 54 | 216 2 
History and civics.| 27 21 75 | 7%) 48 40 | 136 2) 75 61 | 211 3 

Language and com- 

position. ....... 44 41 | 129 | 1 35 40 | 110 79 81 | 239 1 
Nature study..... 45 24 | 114 | 3 16 24 56 61 48 | 170 4 
Penmanship...... 24 27 75 |7% 8 15 31 32 42 | 106 9 
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From an examination of Table II it will 
be observed that there is marked agree- 
ment among the intermediate grade teach- 
ers as to which subjects are most difficult. 
In large numbers the teachers of these 
grades so regard geography, history and 
civics, and language and composition. 
Among the primary teachers, however, 
there is hardly as definite agreement. Lan- 
guage and composition, phonics, nature 
study, and citizenship rank highest in diffi- 
eulty for the primary teachers. The less 
definite agreement as to difficulty among 
the primary teachers may be due to a 
spreading or halo effect among the subjects 
of a group, for, as shown in Table I, there 
is quite definite agreement among primary 
teachers as to which groups of subjects are 
most difficult and which are easiest. In 
the primary grades, more than in the higher 
ones, there is less distinction between the 
subjects of the program of studies. In 
the primary grades, perhaps, more than in 
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the higher ones, the school is child-cen- 
tered rather than subject-centered. On the 
whole it is apparent that the teachers re- 
gard the content subjects as more difficult 
to teach than the tool subjects. 

The third division of Table II, that per- 
taining to subjects difficult to teach in both 
primary and intermediate grades, has little 
significance. The subjects that are re- 
ported hard to teach by one group of teach- 
ers are not so reported by the other. For 
example, geography is second in difficulty 
for the two groups combined, but first for 
the intermediate teachers and ninth for 
the primary; history and civics come third 
for the groups combined, but second for the 
intermediate teachers and seventh or eighth 
for the primary. The pronounced agree- 
ment among the intermediate-grade teach- 
ers and the less pronounced agreement 
among the primary caused the ranking for 
the groups combined to resemble more that 
of the intermediates. The lack of sig- 





















































TABLE III 
Suspyect Easiest AND Next Easiest To TEACH 
Primary Intermediate Total 
Subjects 

Easiest] Next | W | R |Easiest] Next | W | R |Easiest} Next| W | R 
Arithmetic........ 82 49 | 213 | 2 89 44 |} 219 {1 | 171 90 | 482 | 2 
Citizenship....... : 2 4 /1l1 0 1 1 11 1 3 5 j11 
Geography........ 7 12 26 | 7%) 22 28 72 |4 29 40 98 | 5% 
History and civics. 8 10 26 | 7%) 23 23 69 | 5 31 33 95 |7 
Language and com- 

position. ....... 10 37 57 | 5 32 33 97 |3 42 70 | 154 | 3 
Nature study..... 12 9 33 | 6 6 7 19 | 8 18 16 52 |9 
Penmanship. ..... 23 35 81 | 4 6 5 17 | 9 29 40 98 | 5% 
Phonics.......... 3 13 19 |10 1 1 3 |10 4 14 22 {10 
Physiology........ 6 12 24 19 9 20 38 | 6%) 15 32 62 | 8 
Reading.......... 125 57 | 307 | 1 44 51 | 139 | 2 | 169 | 108 | 446 | 1 
Spelling.......... 26 45 97 |3 11 16 38 | 64) 37 61 | 135 | 4 
PROPERTY OF 
a | ASU 85 Vdess 3° EMAAR] S 
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nificance of the third division of Table II 
is shown further by the fact that some sub- 
jects are given more prominence in the 
curriculum of one segment of the elemen- 
tary school than they are in the other. The 
best example of this, perhaps, is phonics. 
Although of doubtful value anywhere, 
phonics is ranked second in difficulty by 
the primary teachers, whereas only a very 
small number of intermediate teachers give 
it any prominence. This subject is not 
taught to any appreciable extent in the 
intermediate grades. 

There is more agreement among both 
primary and intermediate grade teachers 
concerning subjects that are easiest to 
teach than concerning those that are hard- 
est. This is shown by the wider range of 
frequencies between those ranking first and 
last in ease than between those ranking 
first and last in difficulty. The third di- 
vision of Table III has more significance 
than the corresponding division of Table 
II. Arithmetic and reading are of out- 
standing ease for the teachers of both 
groups. 

On the whole it seems that the tool 
subjects are easiest for teachers of all 
grades and the content subjects hardest. 
Perhaps this is due in part to the fact 
that more and better test material is avail- 
able in the fields of arithmetic and reading. 
The disagreement which these findings 
have with Cole’s may be explained by a 
difference in emphasis in the training and 
supervision of teachers between the times 
of the two studies or between the locations 
of the teachers responding. 

Not only should a supervisor know which 
subjects are most difficult for his teachers 
to teach; he should know also why they are 
most difficult. The questionnaire replies 
from the 569 elementary school teachers in- 
eluded also estimates from the teachers as 
to why certain subjects were difficult to 
teach and certain others easy. 
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In the questionnaire immediately after 
the place where a teacher named the sub- 
ject that was most difficult for her to 
teach, and again immediately after the 
place where she named the one that was 
next most difficult, was a list of thirteen 
possible causes why such subject was diffi- 
cult. Each teacher was instructed to list, 
by number, these causes in the order of 
their responsibility for her difficulty in 
teaching such subjects. The thirteen 
causes are the following: 


Insufficient training in the methods of teach- 

ing 

Insufficient knowledge of subject matter 

Personal dislike for the subject 

Work in methods courses unrelated to actual 

classroom practice 

Lack of any organized course of study to 

follow 

Inadequate textbooks 

Difficulty in selecting and organizing units 

of work 

Insufficient amount of practice 

Difficulty in providing seatwork of educa- 

tional value 

Insufficient amount of supplies and equip- 

ment 

Subject matter courses too technical 

Lack of sufficient helpful supervision 

Insufficient amount of supplementary mate- 

rial 

In tabulating the results of this part of 
the questionnaire, the first four causes in- 
dicated by a teacher for a subject being 
either most difficult or next most difficult 
to teach were counted. If a teacher indi- 
cated less than four causes, then all were 
tabulated, of course. The reason for using 
not more than the first four was that most 
teachers indicated only about that number 
of causes. 

No effort at weighting the causes was 
made. All causes listed, whether first, 
second, third, or fourth, and whether 
given in accounting for a subject being 
either most difficult or next most difficult, 
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are given equal value. Since the subjects 
reported as difficult by teachers of the in- 
termediate grades are largely different 
from those reported difficult by the teach- 
ers of the primary grades, the causes for 
difficulty reported by the two types of 
teachers should be considered separately. 
Causes for difficulty are presented in out- 
line below for those subjects most fre- 
quently reported as difficult by the two 
types of teachers. Only those causes in- 
dicated by twenty or more teachers of 
either type for a single subject are in- 
cluded here. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE TEACHERS 


Geography: 
Inadequate textbooks .........eseeees 38 
Work in methods courses unrelated to 
actual classroom practice........... 37 


Subject matter courses too technical... 37 
Insufficient amount of supplementary 


MEE o.c0d sh Ghee caeacibaeainnaeon 29 
Insufficient training in methods of teach- 

Dl iitkintbebebecesaseneseaeneanes 27 
Difficulty in selecting and organizing 

a 25 
Insufficient amount of supplies and 

CIEE Aawiacnncceassessnncease 25 
Difficulty in providing seatwork of edu- 

Se WIRED ed ccccdccvececcccnsse 22 


History and Civics: 


Inadequate textbooks 
Subject matter courses too technical.... 38 
Work in methods courses unrelated to 
actual classroom practice............ 34 
Insufficient training in methods of teach- 
DD sieeksnenenesdenceeecsecantene . 28 
Insufficient amount of supplementary 


PEE hnccnadceccsnscecsasaeses 26 
Lack of any organized course of stedy 
OP ED scnvacccenesscssceciaces . 21 
Language and Composition: 
Work in methods courses unrelated to 
actual classroom practice ......... .- 32 


Lack of any organized course of study to 
PE ccnccecevnccceseceesoesccees 
Difficulty in selecting and organizing 
CE GE WE ccccesccncsseccseses 
Difficulty in providing seatwork of edu- 
CURIE GHD cccccccccccccoccccess 
Personal dislike for the subject........ 
Inadequate textbooks 


Primary TEACHERS 
Language and Composition: 


Work in methods courses unrelated to 
actual classroom practice ........... 
Difficulty in selecting and organizing 
WED GE. WEE kc cccnccccsscccscecs 
Lack of any organizing course of study 
Oh EE eccccvccccsccncasesceses 
Inadequate textbooks ..........seee0. 
Difficulty in providing seatwork of edu- 
cational value 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeses 


Phonics: 


Insufficient training in the methods of 
CE inténscdcdesscanacscessses 
Work in methods courses unrelated to 
actual classroom practice .......... 
Lack of any organized course of study 
SR  S03464d0sssenwsewesebewss 
Insufficient knowledge of subject mat- 


Nature Study: 


Insufficient knowledge of subject mat- 
We 066065004 eehenies vss sweseesees 
Lack of any organized course of study to 
BP encesececsessnccczessececes 
Tradequate textbOOks .....cccccccccivcce 
Work in methods courses unrelated to 
actual classroom practice .......... 
Difficulty in selecting and organizing 
units of work 


Citizenship : 
Lack of any organized course of study 
Insufficient training in the methods of 
COTE ccccnnccccecosccuceseseces 
Difficulty in selecting and enguidng 


WD GE WEEE ccccccnccovccccces eee 
Inadequate textbooks ........ssse00. . 
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26 


23 
21 


32 


31 


26 


36 
26 
26 


22 


38 


38 
28 


23 


22 


35 


32 
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The procedure followed in finding the 
eauses for certain subjects being easy to 
teach was similar to that for finding why 
certain others were difficult. Only nine 
possible causes were listed in the question- 
naire, as follows: 


Thorough training in the methods of teach- 
ing 

Thorough knowledge of subject matter 

Personal liking for the subject 

Well-organized course of study to follow 

Helpful supervision 

Adequate textbooks 

Work in methods courses related to actual 
classroom practice 

Ample supplementary material 

Sufficient practice in teaching 


Both primary and intermediate grade 
teachers reported arithmetic and reading 
to be the subjects of outstanding ease in 
teaching. Also, both groups of teachers 
listed about the same causes for ease in 
teaching each of these subjects, and the 
causes most commonly listed for ease of 
teaching one of the two subjects were the 
same as those most commonly listed for 
the other. Therefore, the causes which the 
primary teachers report for these subjects 
being easy to teach need not be considered 
separately from the causes reported by the 
intermediate grade teachers. The causes 
most frequently listed for ease of teaching 
reading, and the number of teachers of 
both groups that listed each are: 


Personal liking for the subject.......... 
Thorough knowledge of subject-matter. . 
Adequate textbooks 
Well-organized course of study to follow 
Thorough training in methods of teaching 


124 
120 
119 
115 


eeeeeeeeeesreeeeeses 


The numbers of teachers reporting the 
same causes for ease of teaching arithmetic 
are 184, 138, 112, 135, 112, respectively. 

The foregoing data show that elementary 
school teachers can tell better why some 
subjects are easy to teach than why others 


are difficult. At least, the teachers can 
agree better on the causes for ease. This 
fact is not surprising, for if teachers knew 
why certain subjects were difficult to teach 
they could remove the cause and there- 
after find them less difficult. This obser- 
vation at once casts suspicion on the valid- 
ity of teachers’ estimates of causes for 
difficulty. However, the validity of teach- 
ers’ estimates of causes for ease is like- 
wise open to question. A professed liking 
for the subject ranks first among the causes 
for ease but, in the last analysis, a liking 
for a subject cannot account for ease in 
teaching it. Such an alleged cause is not 
analytical. Liking for a subject will im- 
pel a teacher to overcome difficulties and 
enable her to engender enthusiasm in 
pupils, but it in itself in such cases is not 
the direct cause of ease. If teachers were 
better informed concerning the objectives 
and standards for the teaching of each sub- 
ject, it is probable that some subjects now 
regarded easy to teach would seem less sim- 
ple. Each supervisor should supplement 
the teachers’ estimates of causes for diffi- 
culty by a diagnosis of his own. It is de- 
sirable, however, that the supervisor obtain 
the teachers’ estimates of why certain sub- 
jects are hard to teach and others easy, 
because he can then direct himself and the 
teachers toward removing causes for diffi- 
culty, and acquiring some of the conditions 
for the difficult subjects which the teach- 
ers have testified made the teaching of 
other subjects easy. 

As has been suggested previously in this 
report, teachers’ estimates of relative diffi- 
culty of teaching elementary school sub- 
jects is open to question. Especially is 
this true when the terms ‘‘difficult’’ and 
‘feasy’’ are not defined in the question- 
naire. However, such an analysis of 
relative difficulty of subjects offers a be- 
ginning, and with self-initiated supervision 
becoming more common, it is almost im- 
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perative. In light of the type of inves- 
tigation which this report describes, and 
in light of the procedures followed in it, the 
following conclusions seem warranted: 

1. The subjects reported as most diffi- 
cult to teach in the primary grades are 
not the same in every case as those reported 
as most difficult in the intermediate grades, 
and they should not be expected to be the 
same. Language and composition, phonics, 
nature study, and citizenship appear most 
difficult for primary teachers, and geog- 
raphy, history and civics, and language 
and composition appear most difficult for 
the intermediate grade teachers. On the 
whole, these are content subjects instead 
of tool subjects. For both types of teach- 
ers the social studies group and the lan- 
guage arts group are most difficult. 

The experiences of the 569 teachers in- 
cluded in this investigation will not tell 
a particular supervisor with certainty what 
he should expect to find to be difficult for 
the teachers of his own school, but certainly 
they should be indications to him of sub- 
jects concerning which he should be on the 
alert. 

2. There is greater agreement among in- 
termediate grade teachers concerning the 
subjects most difficult to teach than there 
is among the primary teachers. 

3. Arithmetic and reading are reported 
by the teachers of both segments of the 
elementary school as being easiest to teach. 


aad 


These are both tool subjects. The lan- 
guage arts and mathematics groups were 
looked upon as easiest. 

4. There is greater agreement among all 
teachers on the subjects that are easiest to 
teach than there is on those that are most 
difficult. Also, the primary teachers and 
the intermediate grade teachers, as groups, 
agree with one another more on the sub- 
jects that are easy than on the ones that 
are difficult. 

5. The causes for difficulty of teaching 
one subject are not the same as for an- 
other, and each subject should be given 
separate attention by the supervisor who 
hopes to assist his teachers in regard to the 
teaching of any one. The causes for diffi- 
culty most frequently listed by the teach- 
ers responding concerning the subjects 
which they find difficult are: work in meth- 
ods courses unrelated to actual classroom 
practice ; inadequate textbooks; lack of any 
organized course of study to follow; diffi- 
culty in selecting and organizing units of 
work; insufficient training in the methods 
of teaching. 

6. Causes most commonly listed for ease 
of teaching reading and those for ease of 
teaching arithmetic are the same. In each 
case they are: personal liking for the sub- 
ject; thorough knowledge of subject mat- 
ter; adequate textbooks; well-organized 
course of study to follow; thorough train- 
ing in methods of teaching. 











SCHOOLS FOR CITIZENSHIP?! 


P. K. Puatts 
State Normal School, Florence, Alabama 


Observing the loosening of traditional 
bonds of social control, in 1902 John 
Dewey wrote: [society] ‘‘must search for 
other agencies with which it may repair the 
loss, and which may produce the results 
the former methods are failing to secure.’’ ? 

In 1929, the President of the United 
States declared that law enforcement is the 
nation’s most serious problem, and in a 
statement to the press on April 22nd said: 

‘‘T am wondering whether the time has 
not come to realize that we are confronted 
with a national necessity of the first de- 
gree, that we are not suffering from an 
ephemeral crime wave, but from a subsi- 
dence of our foundations.’’ 

What will another twenty-seven years 
bring? 

Do other teachers wonder, ‘‘Am I actu- 
ally helping these children, so full of 
unfathomed possibilities—helping them to- 
ward a more adequate citizenship ?’’ 

One reads of notable and promising 
work in student government, junior repub- 
lies, and the like, but so rarely do we come 
into actual contact with such situations 
that we conclude that it takes a genius to 
operate these with any appreciable punch. 
In our conduct of student government, club 
work, and socialized class work, do we or- 
dinary teachers penetrate much deeper 
than the dermis? Ask the man on the 
street if the ideals presented in the school 
are ‘‘carried over’’ and applied in real life. 
Do we not accept with too much compla- 
cency a period of ‘‘disillusionment’’ and a 


complete surrender of youthful ideals, 
even? It is said that if you will but scratch 
the veneer of civilization on a man you will 
find the savage beneath. Is there no hope 
for us average teachers to operate average 
schools in such a way as to get under the 
skins of our young savages? We know 
that life has made martyred saints of sav- 
ages—of the timid and weak it has made 
heroes. Surely sometimes life reaches into 
the heart of a man. One wonders if there 
is not a way to associate life and the chil- 
dren themselves with us in our great task. 

Will you picture with me a campus 
scene—spacious green playgrounds, well- 
kept hedges, spreading shade trees here 
and there, ivy-robed buildings, and over 
yonder a placid river? These, however, are 
not the essentials of the picture, but those 
boys in sports togs over there on the ath- 
letic field—three hundred of them. This 
is the day for the annual competition for 
the Sports Cup. You have never seen such 
keen interest in an inter-school meet, yet 
there is no visiting team here. Notice the 
caps—all of the same design, but with four 
color variations. The color—green, blue, 
orange, or red—indicates the side or 
‘*house’”’ to which a boy belongs. 

The ages of the boys run from nine to 
eighteen, and, yes, practically every boy 
will engage in some event, mostly running 
and swimming relays today ; what is more, 
practically every boy’s run will count in 
the total score, because each house has five 
teams for each distance. The events are 


2See an earlier article by the same author, ‘‘Moral Significance of the Social Organization of 
Schools,’’ in this magazine for November, 1929.—Eb. 


* Elementary School Teacher, 3:19, October, 1902. 
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classified as: ‘‘open, under 16, under 14, 
under 12, under 1014.’’ Any boy who fin- 
ishes in a standard time for his classifica- 
tion, counts marks for his house. 

But why the interest, you ask? See 
those older chaps mingling with the groups 
of boys? If they appear as deeply inter- 
ested as the boys it is because they are 
loyal alumni, not only of the school but 
also of one of the houses. With what wist- 
fulness they yearn to enter the lists again, 
for ‘‘old Mason,’’ or ‘‘ West,’’ or whatever 
the house! (A bit sentimental, we think, 
seated here and calmly looking on—but 
think of that attachment you have for your 
college, then consider that some of those 
‘“‘hoys’’ spent eight years or so in the in- 
tense, happy rivalry that is still boiling.) 
You may be sure the boys belong to the 
same houses their dads did! 

‘‘But why the interest and devotion?’’ 
you repeat. Come to the Assembly Hall. 
There you see, in places of honor, four 
eases, each containing shields, pennants, 
banners, all the proud trophies a house has 
collected through the years. What epics 
live in those cups and medals! That strik- 
ing bronze laurel wreath hanging above 
the case to your right is Parents’ Trophy 
and carries with it recognition as the lead- 
ing house in work and play for the year 
past—‘‘cock house’’ in the boys’ tongue. 
The ratio in which work and play count 
for this trophy is 3:2, as decided by the 
boys themselves. Here the grades sent 
home to parents count, either for or against, 
and ‘‘the keen house takes steps to stim- 
ulate the lazy boy.’’ Inter-house rivalry 
operates continuously in every recitation, 
in every department of school activity. 

Every teacher of us has divided a class 
into competing sides, and wondered at the 
interest aroused. But when this competi- 
tion is put on such an all-school, all-time 
basis, what power is tapped! School life 
is changed from a vague preparation for 


remote good to reality of first importance; 
the social forces that build character are 
set to clicking. Let’s see how it works. 

Because his house representative has 
come in third for the mile, a boy is walking 
away regretfully. ‘‘He hears someone say, 
‘He didn’t win but at any rate he was all 
out.’ The idea sticks, and he learns to 
give his last ounce, in work or play, for 
his house. With pride in his house comes 
complete loyalty—anything that looks like 
shirking or meanness, that means letting 
his house down, makes him justly angry. 
He is not alone in this, and the basis of 
public spirit is formed,’’ Senior H. Steven- 
son speaking. 

And Senior H. A. Wilde informs us, 
‘‘House competition makes for... 
friendly rivalry and that spirit of sports- 
manship which should prevail in everyone. 
Inter-house competition also shows up the 
selfish and unselfish fellows. The unselfish 
fellow works and plays for the good of the 
house, the selfish seeks only personal glory. 
The selfish fellow will allow his fellow 
batsman in cricket to be run out in order 
that he might obtain a good score, while 
it would have been better to allow the 
other batsman, the better player, to stay in 
because he would acquire more runs for 
the house. The selfish fellow soon shows 
his true spirit and then he is treated in 
such a way by the rest of his house that, if 
he has any good in him at all, he will see 
the error of his ways and will probably 
become a better fellow.’’ 

Wilde goes on to say, ‘‘ The house system 
gives more boys responsibilities to bear. 
Where there is no house system, the cap- 
tains of cricket and football teams and the 
chief members of teams make only a few 
in the upper part of the school. But in 
schools where there are houses, there is a 
head of the house, a football and cricket 
captain, and vice-captains for junior and 
senior teams for each house. All these 











people have responsibilities which they 
otherwise would not have. If there are 
four houses in the school, then there is a 
total of eight teams for which to play, in- 
stead of the two or three teams of a school 
without houses... 

‘Also, the older members in the house 
take greater interest in the younger mem- 
bers who will compose the first house teams 
in years to come. A word of praise from 
a senior to a junior will make the latter do 
his utmost to live up to that praise. It 
will also set others to trying hard to get 
some praise from senior members in their 
houses.’’ 

Stevenson and Wilde were upper class- 
men in the English day school I have at- 
tempted to picture to you. In response to 
my request for information as to the work- 
ing of his school, the principal of the 
Lower School of Lawrence Sheriff, Rugby, 
Mr. C. Wheeler, included a set of essays 
upon the subject, ‘‘The House as the Social 
Unit in an English Day School.’’ 

Mr. Wheeler himself set forth the aims 
and objects of the system as: 


1. To build up the esprit de corps in every 
boy however small or handicapped by lack of 
outstanding ability in work or play. (For 
some years the boy’s enthusiasm is for his house, 
but as he passes up the school he finds his 
visions and interests widen and the unit be- 
comes the school.) 

2. To make every boy realize that he has to 
give something to his group and that even if 
he doesn’t wish to count he does count for good 
or ill. 

3. To put individualism into its proper place 
by fostering the community spirit. 


Then among the advantages he lists the 
following: 


86. EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


The young boy at once feels that he belongs 
to a group, not just of juniors, but one which 
contains boys of all standings in the school. 
In this way the spirit of responsibility is 
fostered. 

A healthy and vigorous inter-house rivalry 
can be developed and in the service of his house 
the boy must subordinate self. 


Dr. J. J. Findlay* suggests that the 
house organization is an invention by 
which society can transmit traditions. In 
Types of Schools for Boys* he says, 
‘‘Now, the public schools and the society 
to which they belong have sought to oppose 
the excess of precocity,’’ which he observes 
in the youth of today, ‘‘by strengthening 
the influence of convention. Young people 
are more governed by social practice, by 
‘good form,’ than their elders are, for the 
simple reason that they are learning how 
to live and they readily take on the pattern 
presented to them’’—where the ‘‘ corporate 
life,’’ as he terms it, exists. 

Statistics and public opinion in the 
United States agree that crime has been 
increasing and law enforcement waning. 
It is popularly held that this condition is 
an aftermath of the war and national pro- 
hibition, but statistics indicate a less recent 
genesis. Figures indicate that the homi- 
cide rate increased more during the twenty- 
one years preceding 1906 than in the 
twenty-one years following. Now it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that one or more of the 
following factors underlies the situation: 

1. Our law enforcement mechanism is 
outgrown. 

2. A ‘‘subsidence of our foundations,’’ a 
degeneration in individual integrity, makes 
law enforcement increasingly difficult. 

3. As life becomes more complex, char- 
acter adequate to the demands of fairly 


* Dr. Findlay was one of the pioneers in introducing the house organization to the day school. After 
he had operated it in the High School of Cardiff for five years, the parents petitioned the school board 


to continue his plans. 
pp. 744-753, and Vol. XVI, pp. 601-608. 


*M. V. O’Shea, ed. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. 


See his article, ‘‘The Corporate Life of Schools,’’ in School Review, Vol. XV, 
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successful citizenship forty years ago is no 
longer adequate. 

The situation demands action. Of 
course a reform, a revolution in law-en- 
forcement machinery is in order—has been 
for many years. It has been pointed out 
that England in a somewhat similar crisis 
took this step eighty years ago. I would 
point out that England first reformed her 
schools. Twenty years before the legal re- 
form, the reform of the ‘‘public school’’ 
was initiated, and quickly effected. We in 
America take pride in the size, beauty, 
equipment and cost of our high schools, 
but we sometimes lack confidence in their 
moral influence, because we do not know to 
what they lead. In contrast, the English 
have utter confidence in those old ‘‘ public 
schools’? as basic to England’s moral 
strength. And that the house organization 
is the secret of the strength of these schools 
is the apparent judgment of the host of 
school men and school women in the new 
day schools of England, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa 
who have adapted the ‘‘house’’ to their 
schools—boys’ schools, girls’ schools, and 
coeducational schools. In the United 
States we have it operating as the ‘‘ patrol’’ 
organization, a most essential feature of 
Boy Scout success, and it is being initiated 
in principle as the Oxford Plan in the 
Harvard experiment. 

The ‘‘public schools’’ of England have 
been criticized for making individuals too 
sensitive to public opinion, but would some 
slight emphasis in that direction just now 
be inappropriate? Might not a greater 
sensitiveness to public opinion tend to re- 
fine public opinion? So far as the writer 


is able to judge from personal contacts, 
the carpenter, the plumber—the general 
public—do not in their hearts, nor even 
hypocritically in the open, condemn those 
who defraud the government, defeat jus- 
tice (in most cases), buy juries or sell out. 
And there is abroad a widespread, maudlin 
sympathy for the criminal, whatever his 
crime, which is most enervating on public 
opinion as a force in social control. 

In a day when the lure of wealth is so 
pressing, will individual integrity upon 
which good government can be built be 
possible without a new and more intense 
nurturing of individual honor? This 
house organization makes it possible for 
the child to pursue honor and live by it and 
for it, intensely and unselfishly, during his 
school life. What alternative have we? 

If citizenship in this day demands a 
stronger sense of responsibility, if it de- 
mands in the individual a ‘‘we-feeling’’ 
with the older and with the younger, if it 
demands an acceptance of certain best tra- 
ditions, a vital acceptance, it is fair to ask 
whether the ‘‘class’’ as the social unit can 
be made as effective as the ‘‘house.’’ The 
very forces which in the primitive family 
and primitive child group made for con- 
servatism, the very forces which built a 
elan or a nation by conflict with rival clans 
or nations, the forces which decree and rule 
gangs and have made of Chicago a ‘‘no 
man’s land,’’ these forces may be put to 
work building character and citizenship. 
The house offers a way for the average 
school, manned by average teachers, to put 
these forces to work, and to work with 
youth, instead of merely for youth, in the 
problems of progress. 





THE SCIENCE LABORATORY FOR GRADES, FOUR, FIVE, AND 
SIX IN THE COOPERATIVE GROUP PLAN! 


Activities IN SCIENCE AND HEALTH 


The following are suggested as the activities to be carried on in a science work 
room where science, nature study, and health in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of a 
school organized on the Codperative Group Plan are to be taught. 


Activities Aims 

A. Rear plants. To show essential life processes. 

B. Grow mold on bread and bacteria on agar or . To determine presence of bacteria in air and 
gelatin plates under conditions favorable dust, and show the result of careless han- 
and unfavorable to organisms. dling of foods. To teach proper method 

of handling. To show how food values of 
fruits decrease by fermentation. 

C. To raise flies through various stages of de- To show relation between certain insects and 
velopment. Expose agar or gelatin plates human health. To teach codperation with 
and allow fly to walk across it. Raise local health authorities. 
mosquitoes. 

D. Properly house and care for pets—rats, mice, To establish the laws for healthy living in 
dog, cat, rabbit, bird, chickens. animals and compare with those of children. 

E. Care of goldfish; aérated water, make bal- To illustrate the necessity of oxygen content 
anced aquarium. Burn candle on float of air. 
under a glass jar inverted in water. Make 
ventilation experiment in room. 

F. Visit, if possible, local water supply. To give children some basis for judgment of 

Purify water by their own water supply. 
1. Allowing dirt to settle. 

2. Boiling to kill germs. 

3. Distillation. 

G. Metamorphosis of amphibia (frog). To show that some animals change their 

forms and appearance. 

H. Metamorphosis of insects (luna moth). To show that some insects change their forms 


and appearance. 





The entire set-up of science and health under the Codperative Group Plan is 
based on use in any type of classroom. The lack of materials or room space is not 


1 This is the second in a series of committee reports on activities, materials, and equipment for the 
several work rooms in a school organized on the Codperative Group Plan. The committee on arithmetic, 
science, and health in the intermediate grades was made up as follows: J. L. Thompson, Director of 
Research, Newburgh, New York; W. E. Grubbs, Principal, William S. McCoy School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Edith B. Jordan, Principal, Preparatory Department, Albany Academy, Albany, New York; 
and E. N. Cassady, Superintendent of Schools, Brookfield, Illinois. 
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the important element. 
their own originality in developing the minor activities. 
materials that follow are quite full but because of expense, in many school systems, the 
equipment will have to be somewhat limited. 


This is just a skeleton outline. 


Teachers will have to use 
The bibliography and lists of 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


Plants 

Bulbs 

Seeds 

Plant foods 

Flower pots—several sizes 
Watering can 

Agar 

Gelatin plates 

Small ice chest 

Large glass jars—battery jars 
Small covered glass jars 
Glass trays 

Small shallow pans 
Tripod magnifiers 

Reading glass 

Insect net 

Dip net 

Small dishes for feeding of pets 
Sand 

Sawdust 

Bird cage 

Aquarium 

Water plants 

Goldfish 

Candles 

Proper cages for pets 
Retorts 

Beakers 

Glass tubing 

Rubber tubing 

Rubber stoppers to fit retorts 


Terrarium 
Insect cage 
Slides of plants, trees, flowers 
Slides of animal life, insect life 
Projector 
Printing frames for photography 
Blueprint paper 
Tables 
Thermometer (large) 
Thermometer (chemical) 
Barometer 
Globe 
Magnets 
Iron filings 
Dry cells 
Doorbell 
Wire 
Lamp chimneys 
Vivarium 
FURNITURE 


Teacher’s demonstration desk with gas, water, 
and electric outlets 

Cases for books, materials 

Bulletin boards 

Sand table with detached top covered with 
zine for work table 

Aquarium 

Zine lined tree and plant box 

Sink 

Tables and chairs for pupils 


CHILDREN’S REFERENCE Books 


Adams Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys Harper Bros. 

Bailey Questions Boys and Girls Ask at Home Stokes Co. 

Bailey In the Animal World Milton Bradley 

Blanchon Birds (Every Child Should Know Series) Grosset & Dunlap 

Caldwell and Slosson Science Remaking the World Doubleday, Doran 

Clark Animals of Land and Sea D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Collins The Wonders of Natural History Stokes & Co. 

Daulton Wings and Stings Rand, McNally & Co. 
Downing Our Physical World University of Chicago Press 
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Fabre 
Fall 
Hawks 
Hawks 
Holden 
Holtz 
Howe 
Ladd 
McFee 
McFee 
McNally 
Mosely 
Patch 
Payne 
Rush and Winslow 
Thompson 
Torelle 


Verrill 

Whitcomb and 
Beveridge 

Wood and Carpenter 


Earth and Sky 


Abbott 
Barton and Barton 
Bradley 
Brooks 
Caldwell and Meier 
Collins 
Grafton 
Hawksworth 

“ 


Humphreys 
Jacoby 


Jordan 
Lee 
Loomis 
Lucas 


Pieper and Beauchamp 
Proctor 

Trafton 

Washburne 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Insect Adventures 

Science for Beginners 

Stars Shown to the Children 
Bees Shown to the Children 
The Sciences 

Nature Study 

Our Wonderful World 

How to Make Friends with Birds 
Lives of Busy Neighbors 
Nature’s Craftsmen 

Baby Animals 

Trees, Stars, and Birds 

First Lessons in Nature Study 


One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study 


The Science of Things About Us 
Outline of Science, Vols. I-IV 


Plant and Animal Children and How They 


Grow 


Harper’s Book for Young Gardeners 


Our Health Habits 


Our Environment, How We Use and Control 


It 


Puriu’s Reapine List 


The Earth and the Stars 

A Guide to the Constellations 
The Earth and Its History 
Why the Weather 


Open Doors to Science with Experiments 


The Boy Chemist 

The Sky Book 

Strange Adventures of a Pebble 
Adventures of a Grain of Dust 
Frogs and Clouds 

Astronomy 

Monthly Evening Star Map 


High Lights of Geography 
Stories in Stone 


Field Book of Common Rocks and Minerals 


Animals of the Past 


Everyday Problems in Science 
The Young Book of the Heavens 
Nature Study and Science 

The Story of the Earth 


World Book Co. 


“cc a “c 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
“cc “ “ if3 


Ginn & Co. 
Scribners 
Abingdon Press 
Doubleday, Doran 
Stokes & Co. 
Crowell Co. 
Doubleday, Doran 
World Book Co. 
Macmillan 
Beckley-Cardy 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Putnam’s Sons 


D. C. Heath & Co. 
Harper Bros. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


Allyn & Bacon 


D. Van Nostrand 
McGraw-Hill 
Ginn & Co. 
Harcourt, Brace 
Ginn & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Comstock 
Scribners 
‘cc 
Williams & Wilkins 
Macmillan 
Leon Barrett (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 
World Book Co. 
D. Van Nostrand 
Putnam 
American Museum of Nat- 
ural History 
Scott, Foresman 
Little, Brown 
Macmillan Co. 
Century 
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Plants 
Curtis 
Durand 
Hawksworth 
Hough 
Kilpatrick 
McCubbin 
Mathews 

“ 


Parker and Cowles 
Taylor 
Birds, Insects 
Chapman 
Comstock 

“ 
DuPuy 

it 


Hawksworth 
Henderson 
Lutz 
Mathews 
Palmer 

“ 


Phillips 
“cc 


Seton 
Warren 


[Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., will send catalog of publications] 


Fishes 
Hodge and Derham 
Innes 


Mellen 


“ 
Bird Manual 
Plant Manual 
Flower Manual 
General 


Caldwell and 
Eikenberry 
Collins 


“cc 


Pieper and Beauchamp 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


A Guide to Trees 

Wild Flowers and Ferns 

A Year in the Wonderland of Trees 
Handbook of the Trees 

The Child’s Food Garden 

Fungi and Human Affairs 

Field Book of American Wild Flowers 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs 
The Book of Plants 

A Guide to Wild Flowers 


The Travel of Birds 

A Manual of the Study of Insects 

Handbook of Nature Study 

Our Insect Friends and Foes 

Our Bird Friends and Foes 

A Year in the Woodlands of Birds 

The Practical Value of Birds 

Field Book of Insects 

Field Note Book of Wild Birds 

Field Note Book Outline 

Field Book of Nature Study with Classroom 
Outlines and Helps 

Ant Hills and Soap Bubbles 

Honey Bees and Fairy Dust 

Animals 

The Beaver 


Goldfish Culture of Amateurs 


Goldfish Varieties and Tropical Aquarium 


Fishes 
Fishes in the Home 


The Young Folks’ Book of Fishes 


Open Doors to Science with Experiments 


The Boy Scientist 

The Boy Astronomer 

The Boy Chemist 

Pamphlets and Booklets 

The Science of Everyday Life 


Greenberg 
Putnam 
Scribners 
Hough 

World Book Co. 


“ “ “ 


Putnam 
“cc 


Houghton Mifflin 
Greenberg 


D. Appleton 
Comstock 


“ 


Winston 
“ 


Scribners 
Maemillan 
Putnam 


Comstock 


“ 


Macrae-Smith 


“ “ 


Doubleday, Doran 
Williams and Wilkins 


Stokes 
Innes 
New York Zoological So- 


ciety 
Dodd, Mead 


Ginn & Co. 


Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard 
‘“ 


“cc 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
Scott, Foresman 
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Rush and Winslow The Science of Things About Us Little, Brown 
Smith Everyday Science Projects Houghton Mifflin 
Booklets on Air and Weather Taylor Instrument Co. 
Trafton Nature Study and Science for Intermediate 
Grades Houghton Mifflin 
Van Buskirk and Smith The Science of Everyday Life ” 


REFERENCE Books IN SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS 


Barger Lessons in Science Henry Holt & Co. 
Gager Fundamentals of Botany Blakiston 
Gruenberg Biology and Human Life Ginn & Co. 

i Kinsey An Introduction to Biology Lippincott Co. 

| Peabody and Hunt Biology and Human Welfare Macmillan Co. 
Pirsson and Schuchert Introductory Geology John Wiley & Sons 
Shimer Introduction to Earth History Ginn & Co. 

1 Snyder Everyday Science History Allyn & Bacon 
Tower and Lunt The Science of Common Things Heath & Co. 
Trafton Science of Home and Community Macmillan Co. 
Washburne Common Science World Book Co. 
Webb and Didcoct Early Steps in Science Appleton 
Wetmore Migration of Birds Harvard University Press 


Our Environment—How We Use and Con- 
trol It Allyn & Bacon 


Wood and Carpenter 


REFERENCE Books IN HEALTH FOR TEACHERS 





Adams The Health Master Houghton Mifflin 
| Ayres, Williams and Healthful Schools 7 - 
Wood 

Dresslar School Hygiene Macmillan 
) Patterson Nature Study and Health Education McKnight 
. Sargent Health, Strength and Power Dodge 

Terman The Hygiene of the School Child Houghton Mifflin 

Wood Chairman and Committee—Health Educa- 

tion—A Program for Public Schools N. E. A. 

Wood and Rowell Health Supervision and Medical Inspection Saunders 

of Schools 

Wood and Brownell Source Book in Health and Physical Edu- Macmillan 

cation 

Wood and Hendriksen __ Ventilation and Health Appleton 


MaGazInes, BULLETINS, ETC. 


For Pupils 
Nature Magazine. American Nature Association, Washington, D. C. 
Current Science. American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio 
Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
The American Child, 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Child Health Bulletin, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
Journal of Outdoor Life, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
Safety Education Magazine. National Safety Council, 1 Park Ave., New York 


Evening Sky Maps. 


Leon Barrett, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Geographic Magazine. National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
Bulletins from State Departments and Federal Departments 


For Teachers 


School Science and Mathematics, 7633 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Mathematics Teacher, 525 W. 120th St., New York 

Journal of Chemical Education, 20th and Northampton St., Easton, Pa. 
Science Education, Salem, Mass. 
Mental Hygiene. National Committee of Mental Hygiene, Albany, New York 


Public Health Reports. 


U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


Journal of Social Hygiene, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
Mind and Body. Wm. A. Stecher, Seventh and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Public Health Nurse, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 


TH Course IN SCIENCE AND HEALTH 


Tentative Course of Study in Elementary Science 


Craig 

Wood-Lerrigo Health Behavior 

Berkeley, California Nature Study Monograph 
Norwood Outline—Health Education 
New Jersey 


Health Education 


1. Finding cost of seeds and plants used. 


The Teaching of Nature Study and Elementary Science 

Report of Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Medical Association with 
the Technical Committeee of Twenty-seven 


Activities SUGGESTED IN THE TEACHING oF ARITHMETIC 


2. Measuring room, building, grounds, and us- 
ing findings in various ways. 
3. Having a store, making change, finding 


cost of fractional amounts as well as of 9. 
multiple amounts. 10. 
4. Finding cost of electricity and coal in school 11. 


building, other expenses as of books, pen- 


cils, and paper. 


contrasts. 


5. Get temperature reading of room every 


hour. Keep record. Study with reference 13. 


to health. 


6. Take measurements and weight of each 14. 
child. Make graphs showing gain. 
pare with standards for age, height. Find 15. 


Com- 


average gain, per cent of gain. 


7. Find cost of different automobile trips. 16. 
Correlate with geography work. 


8. 


Make comparisons and 12. 
Get averages, percentages. 


Have school bank. Find weekly deposit of 
each child and of each class. Find average 
weekly deposit, monthly deposit. Mark 
the gain. Keep graphs. 

Make school building and grounds to scale. 
Make floor plan of science room. 

If there is a school garden, much measur- 
ing is done there, also finding costs. 
Children keep account of own expenses for 
week, month. Each child budgets his week’s 
allowance. 

Find cost of clothing for one season, one 
year. 

Find cost of food for a family for one 
day, one week. 

Make out bills for these different expenses. 
Make out receipts. 

Make graphs showing pupil’s own arith- 
metic scores. 
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MATERIALS AND EquipMENT NEEDED FOR THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


Paper for each child 

Pencils for each child 

Pencil sharpener 

Foot rule for each child 

6 yardsticks 

Graph papers 14”x1”. 

Scales for weighing different purchases, ounce 
weight 

Liquid measures: pint, quart, gallon 


Compass 
Square 
Triangle 
Rectangle 
Toy money 
Bills, receipts, checks 
Timetables 
Tests, such as 
Compass survey tests 





Dry measures: pint, quart, 44 peck, peck, ete. Monroe—diagnostic 
Surveyor’s steel tape, 100 ft. Woody-McCall—mixed fundamentals 
144 inch cubes Work books 


REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS 


Buswell Summary of Arithmetic Investigations 

Buswell and Judd Summary of Educational Investigations Re- 
lating to Arithmetic 

Hanna Arithmetic Problem Solving 

Judd Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals 
of Arithmetic 

Morton Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate 
Grades 

Osborn Corrective Arithmetic, Vol. II 

Stone The Teaching of Arithmetic 

Thorndike The Psychology of Arithmetic 

Wheat Relative Merits of Conventional and Im- 
aginative Types of Problems in Arithmetic 

Wilson What Arithmetic Shall We Teach 


Motivation of Arithmetic 


Tue CoursE IN ARITHMETIC 
Trenton, New Jersey | Course of Study in Arithmetic 
“ce “ “ 


Berkeley, California 


Denver, Colorado " 7" - 
Grand Rapids, Michigan “ ” ” 
Baltimore, Maryland - = 
Detroit, Michigan - ° 


Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 

Teachers College, C. U., 
Bureau of Publications 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 

Silver, Burdett 


Houghton Mifflin 

Sanborn Co. 

Macmillan Co. 

Teachers College, C. U., 
Bureau of Publications 

Houghton Mifflin 

Bulletin, Government 
Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Twenty-ninth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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MARKING AND SUPERVISION 


H. H. Foster 


Professor of Education, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Recent years have witnessed the exten- 
sion of the supervisory activity to almost 
every phase of instruction. Strangely 
enough, however, the potential significance 
of teachers’ marks for the work of super- 
vision seems to have escaped general notice. 
We must, of course, admit the limitations 
to which they are subject, due both to 
teachers’ misconceptions of their use and 
to administrators’ neglect of supervisory 
attention to them. However, with our more 
modern scientific knowledge of the tech- 
nique of marking, and better safeguarding 
and administration of it, the mark is be- 
coming increasingly accurate and depend- 
able. Otherwise, its value for any purpose 
in school economy would be negligible. In 
the present article, our ultimate objective 
is the consideration of marks as a super- 
visory device. However, because of the 
frequent inaccuracy of marks due to false 
technique, attention must first be given to 
the administrative oversight of marking. 
Thus our two problems are supervision of 
marks in instruction and supervision of 
instruction through marks, viewing the 
former as a prerequisite to the latter. 

If marks are to be what they purport to 
be, they must be accurate, objective in- 
dices of pupil achievement, no more and 
no less. The utility of the principle of 
mark distribution according to the curve 
of probability is generally conceded and 
the practice is becoming increasingly com- 
mon. That the principle is scientifically 
sound few would deny, but unless its em- 
ployment be likewise scientifically sound, 
the results are little if any better than 
before its application. Unfortunately such 





unscientific application of the scientific 
principle is frequent, and has tended to 
bring the entire scientific principle in 
education into disrepute. The normal dis- 
tribution principle is based upon the 
assumption of an immense number of 
cases, wholly typical and unselected. Ac- 
cordingly, the application of the principle 
is valid only in so far as the group ap- 
proximates this immensity and typicality. 
In practice, such approximation is at best 
very limited. Classes are of limited size, 
and necessarily include a somewhat selected 
personnel. Thus, the normal distribution 
is at best only an ideal, and administrative 
insistence upon over-rigid conformity to 
it is unscientific and conducive to irrational 
practices. Recently a high school lad of 
the author’s acquaintance received word 
from the principal’s office that the B re- 
cently given him on his report card must 
be changed to a C because they had by 
accident exceeded by one the number of 
B’s allowed under the distribution, al- 
though it was conceded that he had really 
done work of B quality. 

The distribution curve, then, must ob- 
viously be employed only as an ideal—a 
distribution which should prevail in the 
long run; and considerable deviations from 
it should be either justified or terminated. 
Otherwise, the marks are of small value 
for their real function, that of an index 
of pupil achievement. This means that 
the class marks of each teacher should, 
when turned in, be carefully scanned by 
the supervisor as to conformity to the ideal 
distribution ; any case of notable non-con- 
formity automatically would call for ex- 
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planation. This is not to be interpreted as 
an implied adverse criticism, but merely as 
an analysis of conditions. In case such 
analysis shows that the non-conformity 
was based upon conditions which would 
render the application of the ideal dis- 
tribution inappropriate, the teacher should 
then be able to show that the distribution 
actually employed is reasonable in view 
of those non-typical conditions. On the 
other hand, if the analysis shows no such 
non-typicality, the supervisor is called 
upon to diagnose the difficulty in order 
to discover if possible the cause of the 
deviation and the remedy for it. Presum- 
ably, the explanation may be traced to 
what might be called the human factor 
on the part of the teacher—a factor of 
which the teacher is usually quite unaware, 
and for which the most essential, perhaps 
the only needed, remedial procedure is 
the realization of its existence. 

Thus, the causes for non-conformity to 
the ideal mark-distribution are of two 
sorts: (1) the personal factor, to be deter- 
mined and remedied, and (2) non-typi- 
eality in the class personnel, to be estab- 
lished, accounted for, and provided for. 

Six types of mark-distribution demand 
consideration, represented graphically in 
the following curves, wherein the base line 
from left to right represents the range of 
quality from poor to excellent, and the 
height of the curve at any point shows the 
frequency of occurrence of the quality in- 
dicated by the portion of the base line 
immediately below it. 


Type I. This represents the typical distribu- 
tion—the norm or ideal to which approximate 
conformity is expected with large classes of 
typical personnel. When the marking is on a 
five-point scale, the distribution would approx- 
imate the following: 5% A’s, 25% B’s, 40% 
C’s, 25% D’s, 5% F’s. (Marks for “incom- 
plete” and “conditioned” should not be consid- 
ered in the distribution, but normally will be 





Typs I Type II 


replaced eventually by other marks, and the 
latter count in the final mark-distribution.) 


Type II. Here the curve skews strongly to 
the right, indicating a preponderance of high 
marks. A distribution of 3-7-20-40-30 would 
be a case of this type. A class with an un- 
usually high proportion of bright pupils would 
properly call for such a distribution; other- 
wise, it would presumably indicate a low stand- 
ard of excellence. The teacher considers good 
work excellent, fair work good, poor work fair, 
and failing work poor but passing. Combined 
with this tendency may be an element of gen- 
erosity, unconscious or conscious; for some 
teachers are too kindhearted or too fond of 
popularity to be just. Occasionally, teachers 
imagine that high marks are interpreted by the 





school officials as indicative of superior 
teaching. 
Type III Type IV 
Type III. This is the reverse of Type II. 


Its skew to the left indicates a preponderance 
of low marks, typified by such a distribution 
as 30-40-20-7-3. It is justified only with a 
class personnel including an unusually large 
proportion of dull pupils. More often it in- 
dicates too high a standard of excellence, so 
that excellent work is rated as good, good work 
as fair, fair as poor, and poor as failing. Too 
often, teachers mistake a tendency to give low 
marks for the virtue of high scholarly ideals, 
and overlook the fact that standards must be 
in terms of what typical pupils are capable of 
doing. 

Type IV. The bi-modal or “two-humped” 
curve, with a predominance of high and low 








marks, might be illustrated by a 10-30-20-30-10 
distribution. Such would be justified by a class 
personnel consisting of an unusually high pro- 
portion of superior and of inferior pupils. The 
personal factor that might occasion it is more 
of temperament than of misconceived stand- 
ards, since some teachers are extremists to 
whom almost all pupil achievements are either 
very good or very poor. Either they love or 
they hate, and mark accordingly. 


moi 


Typr V Type VI 








Type V. The flat or plateau curve repre- 
sents a tendency toward a 20-20-20-20-20 dis- 
tribution. Like Type IV, though to a less 
degree, it implies an unusually high proportion 
of superior and inferior pupils, and can be 
justified only when such an unusual class per- 
sonnel exists. Otherwise it can usually be 
traced to a misconception as to the fundamental 
principle of typicality. The teacher doubtless 
imagines that in a typical group there are as 
many high or low grade as medium pupils; or 
that the five-point marking system is based 
upon a division into fifths of the number 
of pupils instead of the range of their achieve- 
ment. 

Type VI. This is essentially the reverse of 
Type IV, with an exaggeration of the pre- 
dominance of mediocrity. A 5-10-70-10-5 dis- 
tribution would illustrate this type of non- 
conformity. While a class of that type of 
personnel might be conceived of, the cause is 
more likely to be found not in the class but 
in the teacher. When the teacher for any 
reason is in doubt how to mark a pupil, his 
natural impulse is to err in the direction of 
conservatism rather than of the extreme in 
either direction. So it is that when a teacher 


finds himself unfamiliar with the work which 
his class has done as individuals, he naturally 
inclines toward the medium mark, feeling that 
a “C” mark cannot be as far wrong as a higher 
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or a lower mark might be, in a case where he 
really does not know what quality of work 
the pupil has done. Thus, the medium mark 
becomes a catch-all for the cases that are un- 
certain. 

To claim that any subject is difficult 
and hence calls for lower marks shows a 
misconception both of curriculum and of 
marking. Any study can be made hard or 
easy at will, by varying the load of subor- 
dinate material included, ete. So long as two 
studies give equal credit, they should be 
“tuned” to the same degree of difficulty and 
win similar marks. 

We have seen that the supervisor must 
expect from the teacher either a reasonable 
degree of conformity to the ideal distribu- 
tion or a justification of the non-conformity 
on the ground of non-typicality in class 
personnel. However, even perfect con- 
formity is not a guarantee of proper mark- 
ing. The not over-scrupulous teacher 
(and there are such) may secure con- 
formity at the cost of justice, by simply 
dealing out the prescribed proportion of 
various marks either without making the 
ranking (relative standing) of the pupils 
correspond to their relative achievement 
or without considering whether the con- 
formity is justified by typicality of class 
personnel. That is, the conformity may 
be either artificial or unjustifiable, and as 
truly demands checking upon as does the 
non-conformity. 

The checking upon the typicality or non- 
typicality of class personnel, as well as 
upon the appropriateness of conformity, 
is comparatively easy. A study of the in- 
telligence scores of the pupils will give 
some indication as to the personnel in any 
class and the type of pupils attracted by 
any given teacher or department. Un- 
doubtedly, any class with a high grade per- 
sonnel may reasonably expect a Type II 
distribution, other things being equal. 
However, other things are not always 
equal, and marks are a resultant not of 


























intelligence alone but of attitude and ef- 
fort as well. 

Fortunately there is available a much 
more workable and effective technique, 
which may perhaps be appropriately 
ealled the comparative diagnosis of mark- 
ing. It is based primarily upon the prin- 
ciple that the judgment of many consti- 
tutes a better norm or standard than does 
that of one individual. It is based also 
upon the fact, familiar to every adminis- 
trator, that in general pupils tend very 
strongly to attain similar ranking in all of 
the various studies they pursue simul- 
taneously. Some exceptions occur, of 
course, just as some pupils occasionally 
fluctuate in quality of work in a given 
class and study. Investigations show, 
however, that such exceptions are fewer 
than is usually imagined, due in part to 
the fact that achievement is so largely a 
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matter of conscientiousness, which varies 
for different subjects far less than do na- 
tive talent and interest. Moreover, in the 
technique employed, only general, persist- 
ent tendencies are considered, and in the 
long run the deviations are as often in one 
direction as in the other and practically 
offset each other. 

The procedure can best be shown by 
concrete illustration. Mary’s mark in 
botany is B, but her average mark in all 
her studies is C. Thus, her botany mark 
is one point above her average mark. Now, 
if on the whole the botany marks run one 
point higher than the average marks in 
all studies received by pupils in the botany 
class, it is reasonable to infer that the 
botany teacher is about one point too 
liberal a marker. In other words, her 
eurve of distribution tends too much to- 
ward Type II, and her claim that her non- 
































PuPILs DEVIATION 
TEACHERS 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 |Av.} Dir. 
Mr. Botany..... 60 40 80 100 40 60 40 40 
—10 —15 +5 +15) -10) +10 +5) +10/10.0)/+ 1.3 
Miss English... .|80 100 60 100 80 60 60 40 40 
+10 +20 +5 +20 +5 +10} +10 +5) +10/10.5)+10.5 
Miss Latin...... 80 80 80 80 
O} +25 0 -5 7.5)+ 5.0 
Mr. Algebra. .. .|80 80 80 80 60 40 20 
+10 0 +5 -5 +10) -10 —10| 7.1} 0.0 
Miss Civics..... 60 40 80 80 40 
—10 -15 0 -5 +5 7.0|— 5.0 
Miss History, 60 60 60 40 40 20 20 
__ EPs —20 —20|) —-15 -—10;} -—10) -—15) -—10/14.3)—14.3 
Average...... 70 80 55 80 75 85 50 50 35 30 
10 10 15 10) 8+ 8+ 10 10; 8+ 10 
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conformity is due to superiority of class 
personnel is shown to be ungrounded. The 
technique lends itself to a much greater 
degree of refinement, as shown in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

(1) Reduce the marks to a convenient 
numerical form: eg., A100, B—80, 
C=—60, D—40, F—20. (2) Compute 
the average mark of each pupil. (3) With 
each mark, place its variation from that 
pupil’s average mark, indicating positive 
and negative variations by the appropriate 
signs. (4) Compute the average variation 
of each instructor (ignoring signs). (5) 
Average the algebraic sum of the varia- 
tions of each instructor. Step 4 shows the 
tendency of the instructor to vary from 
the norm, and step 5 shows the direction 
of that tendency. Obviously, teachers 
with low average deviations are marking 
more in harmony with the norm estab- 
lished by the collective judgment of the 
teaching staff. Step 5 shows whether the 
tendency to deviate is consistently toward 
liberality, consistently toward severity, or 
erratic with as much positive as negative 
tendency. In the case given, only a half 
dozen teachers and ten pupils are consid- 
ered—a situation obviously impossible in 
practice, but adequate for illustration of 
the technique employed. 

In the foregoing table, Miss Civics is 
seen to be the one marking most closely 
to the norm, and Miss History, the farthest 
from the norm. Miss History’s deviation 
is wholly in the direction of severity. Miss 
Civies tends clearly in the same direction 
(though the degree of her deviation has 
already been seen to be slight). Miss 
Latin’s case is similar, though her tend- 
ency is toward leniency. Miss English ‘has 
a high variation, wholly in the direction 
of leniency. Mr. Botany has a similar 
variation, but he is as prone to mark too 
high as too low. Mr. Algebra shows an 
average variation practically as low as 
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Miss Civics, and is as likely to mark high 
as low. 

In the use of the diagnosis just illus- 
trated, it is probably impossible to estab- 
lish normal limits for deviation that can 
be considered as reasonable. In general it 
must be treated as a relative matter. Ex- 
perience has shown that variations decrease 
greatly when once discovered, and of 
course this is as it should be. Not infre- 
quently all that is needed is to hand all 
the teachers a tabulation of the results of 
the computation, but giving no clue as to 
the identity of the different teachers in the 
list, other than to indicate to each teacher 
which figures refer to him. 

Supervision of instruction and pupil- 
activity by means of marks is obviously 
the ultimate goal toward the attainment 
of which the supervision of marks is but 
a means. To this end, as well as to the 
other, the diagnosis just described can be 
made to contribute. One of the most fre- 
quent criticisms leveled at departmental 
organization is that the pupil, working 
with a different teacher in each of his 
studies, often loses because of the unfa- 
miliarity of each teacher with his work 
under the other teachers. What is needed 
is a codrdinating agency—a way in which 
the pupil’s work in all his classes is taken 
as a unit for supervisory attention, rather 
than the class in history or algebra in 
which he is one of the pupils. Not infre- 
quently the pupil will in one class pass 
for dull or incapable while doing very well 
elsewhere, and nobody notices the diver- 
gence in achievement. In the computation 
of the variations in the diagnosis above 
described, the average variation of each 
pupil could easily be determined, and a 
study of these would readily disclose the 
eases that justify supervisory notice. For 
example, in the tabulation above, Pupil 
No. 3 has a variation of 15 points, which 
is certainly a matter for investigation, and 
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possibly, though not necessarily, for 
remedy. The chances are that he is loafing 
in his botany and civics. The other pupils 
show less variation; and in the typical 
school, variations of zero, implying con- 
sistent work, are very common. In gen- 
eral, the school wherein the deviations of 
the pupils give a low average for the 
entire student body is a school in which 
pupils are working fairly close to their 
ability, since high variations raise the 
probability of loafing in unpopular 
subjects. 

The investigation just described should, 
when possible, be coordinated with a study 
of the correlation between pupils’ marks 
and their intelligence scores. An obvious 
outcome from such a codrdination should 
be the basis for bringing suitable pressure 
to bear in case achievement lags too far 
behind capacity, or at least a discovery of 
such discrepancy and an opportunity to 
seek its cause. Similarly, it is often pos- 
sible to compare different teachers or 
studies as to their ability to induce work at 
pupils’ maximal capacity. In general, a 
high correlation between I.Q. and marks 
in one’s classes implies such an ability, 
though we must not overlook the fact that 
1.Q. does not always involve capacity to 
learn what the pupil is studying, and 
further that the intelligence scores are 
often unreliable. 

A supervisory device that experience 
has shown to be of especial value is what 
may be called the weekly achievement 
graph. It is based upon and endeavors 
to meet five very real needs in supervision. 
These are as follows: 1. To catch the 
pupil who is falling behind before his 
weakness has become serious. (Most fail- 
ures could have been prevented if caught 
soon enough.) 2. To know how the work 
of the individual pupils and of the class 
as a whole in any given study is fluctuat- 
ing. (Erratic fluctuations usually imply 


erratic or unobserving teaching.) 3. To 
know how the achievements of each pupil 
in his various studies compare. (This is 
especially important in the departmental 
type of organization.) 4. To check upon 
the consistency between term work and 
final mark. (Too often teachers give a 
final mark which is absurd in view of the 
week-by-week achievement of the pupil.) 
5. To induce teachers to observe the week- 
by-week achievement and progress of every 
individual pupil. (They are very prone 
to be satisfied if the class is getting the 
work, and to overlook the pupil whose 
work needs individual attention.) 

The graph sheet is prepared preferably 
upon cross-ruled paper, that with ten 
spaces to the inch being especially suitable. 
Of the vertical rulings, the heavier lines 
only are considered, the intermediate lines 
ignored. In graphing, the five horizontal 
spaces (not the lines) represent the five 
marks. At the close of a school week, 
(Friday seems to be the best day), each 
teacher graphs (free-hand) the work of 
each of his pupils, considering the work 
of each entire week as a whole rather than 
by days. For the purpose of the graph, 
only a careful estimate rather than exact 
computation of mark is sufficient. Each 
department is usually assigned a distine- 
tive color of pencil for graphing, or any 
system is followed which prevents any 
pupil having two graphs of the same color. 
In the large school, with several depart- 
ments, it is wise for each teacher to write 
his initials in his appropriate color after 
each of his pupils’ names, to facilitate 
identification of his graph. <A set of pen- 
cils with appropriate colors of lead is usu- 
ally kept available in the principal’s office 
for the use of the teachers. For conveni- 
ence, there should be a separate graph 
sheet for each grade. A graph sheet (in 
part) to illustrate the procedure is given 
below. In the figure, various kinds of 
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lines are used instead of the several colors; 
this, however, would not be a workable 
substitution in practice. 


Key: English, red (Teachers B and F) 
Mathematics, black (Teacher H) 
Latin and Bookkeeping, purple (Teachers 
M and K) 
Civics and History, green (Teacher D) 
= and Spanish, blue (Teachers S and 


Science, brown (not shown here). 
(Note. When the teacher’s initial occurs writ- 
ten in its appropriate color in the second column, 
a variety of six colors is abundant.) 


In this case, the graph shows the super- 
visor the following facts: 


James Allen made in his mathematics (taught 
by Mr. H) the following marks: for the week 
ending February 7, A; February 14, A; Febru- 
ary 21, B; ete. His work in English under 
Miss B was uniformly B. For the first two 
weeks he showed a considerable inconsistency, 
ranging from A to D work. Then his mathe- 
matics fell while his Latin rose, possibly under 
pressure from his Latin teacher, Miss M; but 
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the old relationship soon reappeared. This is 
obviously a case for supervisory attention. 
William Brown’s improvement in history and 
French was followed by a serious relapse in 
his mathematics and English, from which he 
was able to recover while still holding his gains 
in history and French. His showing on Feb- 
ruary 7 and 28 evidently called for supervisory 
attention, especially in the week of the 28th, 
when he was doing F work in English. During 
the week of February 28 he was absent from 
history so much that no graph was entered; 
this could be entered when he has made up the 
lost work. Mary Clark did uniformly good 
work except in the week of March 7, when her 
bookkeeping slumped badly, calling for su- 
pervisory consideration. 


From the foregoing illustration and ex- 
planation, it is obvious that the supervisor 
can keep close check upon the five points 
for which the graph is designed to fur- 
nish the necessary data. It is not to be 
understood that the supervisor is to deal 
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directly with pupils (save in special cases) 
but rather with the instructors concerned. 
In fact, experience has shown that the 
teacher, in drawing graphs, is compelled 
to notice the work of each pupil, and with 
a little guidance and suggestion can draw 
her own inferences as to appropriate pro- 
cedure. For their guidance, a chart such 
as the following is helpful. 


1. A marked decline in any graph: study 
that pupil to discover cause, and endeavor to 
remedy it before it becomes serious. 

2. A general tendency for decline of the 
graphs for a class: a review is probably 
ealled for. 

3. A simultaneous rise and decline in two 
graphs: see whether pressure to recover in the 
low subject has occasioned neglect of the other. 

4. Wide range of variation in marks: prob- 
ably caused by neglect of the less popular 
study. 

5. Pupils who do satisfactory work through- 
out the term ought not to fail in the final aver- 
age. Such a failure suggests that the exam- 
ination was not representative, or was given 
undue weight in computing the term’s final 
mark. And so forth. 


The writer has found that one of the 
major values of the plan is the attention 
given by teachers to individual pupils who 
might otherwise be overlooked, and the 
challenge afforded by the declining graphs. 
As one teacher remarked the other day, 
“‘Oh, I hate to see those graphs go down! 
I must do something about it.’’ 
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Referring generally to the supervisory 
procedures proposed in this article, some 
may ask if the labor involved would not be 
excessive. In answer, we must first point 
out that the term ‘‘excessive’’ is a relative 
term. No price is excessive if the product 
is worth the cost; and it is certain that the 
products claimed for the procedures pro- 
posed are of great value, especially since 
they bear so directly upon the very heart 
of teaching—the achievement of the 
pupil. 

Moreover, the labor and skill demanded 
are really far less than would at first ap- 
pear, especially after the technique has 
been studied. The only procedure which 
ean at all be thought of as difficult and 
long is the computation in the comparative 
diagnosis for the supervision of marks. In 
that case, the general tendencies can usu- 
ally be detected by careful scanning of the 
data without actual computation, at least 
with sufficient accuracy to satisfy the su- 
pervisor, though not always the teachers. 
However, a skillful clerk can do the com- 
putation for a large school in a very few 
hours; and such computation need be re- 
sorted to only at considerable intervals, 
certainly not every semester. With this 
one possible exception, there is no pro- 
cedure suggested above that is not easily 
and profitably applicable to every sec- 
ondary school, whether of two teachers or 
of two hundred. 








THE LIMITS OF THE DISCUSSION METHOD 


H. ArnotD BENNETT 
State Teachers’ College, Buffalo, New York 


It has long been generally accepted that 
the best teacher is not necessarily the most 
brilliant lecturer, and certainly not the 
instructor who, recognized authority in his 
field though he may be, aims to introduce 
his students to but one point of view—his 
own—upon a question. In education today 
the lecture method, pure and simple, is 
not in high favor. And for this there are 
essentially two reasons: first, the lecture 
method does not appear to stimulate think- 
ing; second, it does not permit student par- 
ticipation in the form of discussion. 

And so, as a protest against the lecture, 
the discussion method has been widely ac- 
claimed. Doubtless many regard this as 
the panacea for all classroom ills. Un- 
doubtedly it is the height of ambition of 
many an enthusiastic teacher to secure each 
day in each class one hundred per cent 
student participation. And what super- 
visor does not fail to include in his report 
concerning a teacher’s work some indica- 
tion of the ratio of students participating 
to the whole number of students in the 
class ? 

It is the contention of this paper that 
there are pitfalls in the discussion method 
no less hazardous than those of the lec- 
ture method. And, again, these are essen- 
tially two. There is danger, first, of the 
emphasis of opinion at the expense of fact, 
or, more succinctly, of the sacrifice of fact 
to opinion. A full professor in an eastern 
university was requested by a colleague to 
teach the latter’s class in the history of 
civilization. ‘‘How do you wish me to con- 
duct the class?’’ asked the professor of his 
colleague. ‘‘No formal lecture is called 
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for,’’ was the response; ‘‘the students are 
not expected to take notes; they will dis- 
cuss the Industrial Revolution.’’ The pro- 
fessor found that the students did partic- 
ipate; they did express themselves. But 
the substitute teacher felt that the stu- 
dents knew little of what they talked about. 
The proceeding appeared superficial, and 
the professor was not without misgivings 
as to the effect of such a method of class 
conduct upon the adaptability of the stu- 
dents to other classroom procedures in the 
college years ahead. 

The second danger in the discussion 
method is that, despite a basis of fact 
about a question, time will be spent dis- 
cussing phases of the topic which are 
either irrelevant or not essentially contro- 
versial. Let us assume, to illustrate, that 
the students of a freshman college class 
are to discuss pro and con the desirability 
of national prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
the teacher having previously assigned a 
list of readings bearing upon the topic. 
A student opens the discussion by main- 
taining that no government should attempt 
to regulate the drinking habits of its citi- 
zens, that the Eighteenth Amendment is 
a deprivation of personal liberty. This is 
countered by a student from the ‘‘opposi- 
tion,’’ some fifteen minutes of the period 
at least, it is reasonable to estimate, being 
consumed in this manner. Just when the 
advocates of ‘‘ personal liberty’’ seem to be 
gaining the upper hand, a girl maintains 
that anyhow no one should advocate the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
cause it is a part of the Constitution. Vari- 
ous opinions concerning the proper degree 
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of sanctity to accord the Constitution con- 
sume the next quarter of an hour. Then a 
boy who has read extracts from the writ- 
ings of A. E. Stevenson and Fabian Frank- 
lin maintains that, irrespective of the 
status of the Constitution as a whole, the 
Eighteenth Amendment was never legally 
adopted anyhow. He has difficulty in mak- 
ing his position articulate, however, and 
the last fifteen minutes are expended in 
the consideration of this phase of the topic, 
the bell ringing while the discussion is still 
in progress. 

Now it may be that the teacher of this 
group will be quite satisfied with the class 
discussion just visualized. For, in the first 
place, is not national prohibition as one 
of the country’s leading problems em- 
inently adapted to classroom discussion? 
And in the course of the recitation were 
not several phases of the question viewed? 
Let us further grant that in the recitation 
nearly the entire class participated and 
that the discussion was not allowed to 
“drag.’? What more could be asked or 
desired, says the teacher; how much better 
than a lecture upon the subject! 

Let us, however, analyze the main cur- 
rents of the discussion. The topic is 
whether or not national prohibition of the 
liquor traffic be approved. It will be re- 
called that the first phase of the informal 
debate concerned the argument that pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic was a denial 
of personal liberty. But the reader will 
note that this contention is not essentially 
germane. And why not? Because state- 
wide prohibition antedated national pro- 
hibition by nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, and local option by an even longer 
period. The so-called ‘‘personal liberty’’ 
argument, then, is relevant, if at all, only 
when its advocate is prepared to oppose 
any legal prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
whether it be by national, state, or local 
entities. Even less in point is the conten- 
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tion that no one should advocate the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
cause it is a part of the Constitution. The 
Constitution, after all, is simply law, even 
though it be our supreme law. It is not im- 
mutable. Were the contrary true, indeed, 
the original Constitution would never have 
been altered at all. There is ground for 
difference of opinion as to when and how 
law should be changed, but the right to 
urge change is inalienable. If this were not 
so, the Eighteenth Amendment would 
never have become a part of the Constitu- 
tion. Finally, so far as the point about 
the Eighteenth Amendment not having 
been legally adopted is concerned, that is 
a question which may properly be of in- 
terest now only to students of constitu- 
tional law. For the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which has the last word in 
matters of this sort, has declared the 
amendment was legally adopted and is as 
much a part of the Constitution of the 
United States as any other provision. 

It should scarcely be necessary to reit- 
erate that this paper is, of course, primar- 
ily concerned with educational method, 
that it has no axe to grind concerning na- 
tional prohibition, and that this topic is 
being utilized simply to serve as an exam- 
ple. The writer believes that it should be 
clear at this point, first, that the class dis- 
cussion just outlined upon the question of 
national prohibition was essentially not 
germane; and, secondly, that therefore, 
from the standpoint of the students gain- 
ing an appreciation of the relative strength 
of the real arguments for and against na- 
tional prohibition, the recitation was a 
failure. It may be objected at this point 
that the recitation which the writer has 
been criticizing is one which he himself has 
conceived, that he simply has been firing 
at a strawman which he himself has set 
up. The writer admits that he has set up 
the ‘‘man,’’ but does not concede it to be 
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of straw. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that the discussion as conceived is about 
what may be expected where the prelim- 
inaries have involved nothing more than 
the announcement of a topic and the as- 
signment of not too carefully selected 
readings on that topic. It is believed that, 
under the conditions named, much the 
same result would follow in respect to any 
controversial topic in the social sciences or, 
indeed, in many branches of the natural 
and physical sciences. 

How can the discussion method be so em- 
ployed as to avoid the dangers which have 
just been stated and illustrated? Here is 
a problem, and very obviously the teach- 
er’s problem. It should be recognized, to 
begin with, that there is a significant dis- 
tinction between defining the issues of a 
public question and determining how those 
issues shall be met. It is the contention of 
this paper that while it is the function of 
the students, through discussion based 
upon study, to attempt to determine how 
the issues in a public question shall be met, 
it is the function of the teacher through 
the lecture, if you must, to determine what 
those issues are. For the first of these 
functions involves opportunity for legiti- 
mate student participation and, if left to 
the teacher to perform, the danger of dog- 
matism. But to define the issues involves 
simple logic, avoidance of the irrelevant, 
the determination of that which is, and 
that which is not, at stake. For this the 
teacher is better fitted than the students. 
It must not be forgotten, moreover, that 
the hour in the classroom is far more pre- 
cious socially than an hour spent by the 
teacher outside of the classroom. The 
necessity of economizing time, then, argues 
against the class period being devoted to 
an attempt upon the part of the students 
to define the issues of a public question. If 
this is done, indeed, time limitations will 
be apt to necessitate the abandonment of 
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the discussion of a topic at the point where 
the issues have finally been defined, and 
probably inaccurately defined at that. 

It remains to suggest, still using national 
prohibition as an example, how the teacher 
may function in determining the issues 
involved in a public question. There fol- 
lows, then, a suggested outline for an ex- 
pository talk or lecture by the teacher, not 
at the beginning of the period or periods 
when the discussion is to take place, but 
on the day when the assignment is made. 
At the close are selected references. 


THe CITIZEN AND NaTIONAL PROHIBITION 


A. Every citizen should have a clear under- 
standing of the national prohibition ques- 
tion because: 

1. It represents a relatively new depar- 
ture in the sphere of American 
national governmental activity. 

2. It is closely related to many other 
economic, sociological, and political 
problems. 

3. It is probably more discussed in press, 
pulpit, club, and home than any 
other social problem with the pos- 
sible exception of international 
peace. 

B. National prohibition, as embodied in the 
Kighteenth Amendment and statutory law, 
is not an end in itself; in reality it is a 
means. Those who favor national prohibi- 
tion believe that it will further the well- 
being of the American people. Those who 
oppose it believe that it will detract from 
the welfare of the American people. This 
suggests that national prohibition is at least 
not an unmixed blessing. It is like all 
other major reforms in that, in attempting 
to overcome a certain social evil, it has 
created or intensified other problems. Those 
who oppose national prohibition emphasize 
these problems and maintain that any bene- 
fits resulting from national prohibition are 
dwarfed by comparison with evils for which, 
it is alleged, the reform is responsible. 
Those who favor national prohibition main- 
tain that the undesirable results, if any 




















there be, are inconsequential as compared 
with the good accomplished by the reform. 


C. It is clear, then, students, that your first 


problem is: 
1. To try to determine to what extent, if 
at all, prohibition has 
a. Reduced drunkenness and vice. 
b. Increased the national wealth. 
e. Promoted a happier home life. 
d. Widened educational opportu- 
nities. 
Reduced crime. 
Promoted in other ways the 
well-being of the people. 
2. Also to try to determine to what extent, 
if at all, prohibition has 

a. Lowered respect for the na- 
tional Constitution and law 
in general. 

b. Demoralized federal govern- 
mental administration. 

c. So dominated as an issue as to 
belittle other important is- 
sues. 

d. Curtailed governmental reve- 
nues. 

e. Endangered human life. 

f. Interfered in other ways with 
the well-being of the Amer- 
ican people. 


rr 


D. A eareful study of the results of national 


prohibition (I shall suggest pertinent refer- 
ences a little later) will place you in a 
position to formulate a point of view as to 
what should be our policy in respect to this 
problem. If you preserve an open mind, 
undoubtedly your opinion will be somewhat 
modified through the class discussion. In 
the course of the discussion, at any rate, 
you probably will reach one of four main 
conclusions, as follows: 

1. That national prohibition having 
proved distinctly beneficial, not only 
should the Eighteenth Amendment 
be retained but also the Volstead 
and Jones enforcement acts. If you 
come to this conclusion, you must 
expect to be confronted with such 
questions as these from your col- 
leagues: 
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a. Do you deny that there is 
serious violation of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and 
enforcement acts? 

b. If you do not, how do you 
propose overcoming these 
violations? 


2. That national prohibition having 


proved distinctly harmful to the 
best interests of the people as a 
whole, the Eighteenth Amendment 
should be repealed. If you come to 
this conclusion, you must expect to 
cope with such questions from fel- 
low students as the following: 

a. Since no change can be effected 
in the Constitution if as 
many as thirteen states ob- 
ject, is not the chance of 
repeal of the Highteenth 
Amendment most remote? 

b. Do you deny that national pro- 
hibition has been absolutely 
devoid of benefit to the na- 
tion? If you do not, what 
substitute for the Eighteenth 
Amendment would you sug- 
gest, what other method of 
dealing with the liquor prob- 
lem? 


3. That national prohibition in principle 


should not be abandoned, but the 
enforcement laws should be so modi- 
fied as to permit the production of 
beverages of a somewhat higher alco- 
holic content than is allowed at 
present. If you accept this point of 
view, you must be prepared to de- 
fend your position from such attacks 
as the following questions suggest: 

a. What proof have you that such 
a liberalizing of the interpre- 
tation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment as you have in 
mind would stand the test of 
the courts? 

b. Even assuming the legality of 
the suggested liberalizing pol- 
icy, would not a precedent 
thereby be established which 
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would tend ultimately to re- 
duce the effectiveness of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to 
about that of the Fifteenth 
(Negro suffrage) Amend- 
ment? 

4. That, on the basis of the work of the 
class so far, no definite judgment is 
in order; that you must return to 
your sources for further study before 
you are justified in forming an opin- 
ion. 

E. You are warned not to stress in your study 
the consideration of irrelevant or highly 
technical phases of the problem, of which 
the following are examples: 

1. The contention that jthe Eighteenth 
Amendment violates the individual’s 
“natural rights” and personal lib- 
erty. 

a. Remember that the eighteenth 
century conception of “natu- 
ral rights” is not counte- 
nanced today; and that, un- 
less you are opposed to any 
legal prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, you cannot consist- 
ently advance the “personal 
liberty” argument against 
national prohibition. 

2. The contention that the Eighteenth 
Amendment is not legally a part of 
the Constitution. 

a. In our country the Supreme 
Court is the final authority 
in the matter of federal con- 
stitutional interpretation. It 
has declared that the Hight- 
eenth Amendment is legally 
a part of the Constitution. 
Unless and until the Court 
reverses itself upon this ques- 
tion, the contention that the 
Amendment was not legally 
adopted is of interest only to 
students of constitutional law. 

F. It is not expected that you will confine your 

study to the sources which follow. These 

references have been selected, however, with 
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a view to assisting you in the specific task 
at hand. 


Booxs 


Feldman, Herman, Prohibition: Its Economic 
and Industrial Aspects. Appleton, 1927. 
Wood, Charles S. (editor), A Criticism of 
National Prohibition. Washington: Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
Ine., 1926. Note especially chs. IV, VII, 

and X. 

Prohibition and Its Enforcement. Vol. CIX, 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. Philadelphia, 1923. 

Towne, Charles Hanson, The Rise and Fall of 
Prohibition. Macmillan, 1923. Note espe- 
cially chs. XIII and XIV. 

Fisher, Irving and Brougham, H. Bruce, Pro- 
hibition Still at Its Worst. New York Alco- 
hol Information Committee, 1928. 

Fisher, Irving; Prohibition at Its Worst. Mac- 
millan, 1926. 

Darrow, Charles, and Yarros, Victor S., The 
Prohibition Mania. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1927. This is largely a reply to 
Fisher’s Prohibition at Its Worst. 


ARTICLES 


“Prohibition after Eight Years: Is It Succeed- 
ing or Failing? A Symposium.” Current 
History, Vol. 28, April, 1928, pp. 1-41. 

“Does Prohibition Work?” The Survey, Vol. 
57, Feb. 15, 1927, pp. 613-617. This is a 
summary of the study of the operation of 
the Eighteenth Amendment made by the 
Committee on Prohibition of the National 
Federation of Settlements. 

“Recent Dry and Wet Arguments Presented 
to Congress.” Congressional Digest, Vol. 5, 
June, 1926, pp. 194-205. 

“The Effect of Prohibition upon Crime.” North 
American Review, Vol. 221, June, 1925, pp. 
601-607. 

“Has Prohibition Promoted the Public Health?” 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 
XVII, Dee., 1927, pp. 1230-1234, and also 
Vol. XVIII, Jan., 1928, pp. 1-14. 

“Nervous and Mental Diseases and the Vol- 

stead Law.” North American Review, Vol. 

221, June, 1925, pp. 615-620. 
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“Prohibition and New York’s Poor.” The 
Literary Digest, Vol. 91, Oct. 23, 1926, pp. 
31-32. 

“Prohibition Ending Wife Beating.” The 
Literary Digest, Vol. 88, March 20, 1926, 
pp. 30-31. This article is reprinted in The 
Reference Shelf, Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 145-147. 

“Prohibition and Caste.” The Forum, Vol. 76, 
July, 1926, pp. 91-98. This article is re- 
printed in The Reference Shelf, Vol. V, 
No. 1, pp. 84-92. 

“The State’s Duty under Prohibition.” The 
New York Times, July 28, 1929, sect. 9, p. 1. 

“Mr. Wickersham’s Letter.’ The New York 
World, July 18, 1929 (editorial page). 

“What Our Dry Decade Has Done.” The 
Literary Digest, Vol. 99, Nov. 17, 1928, pp. 
11-12. 

The Quebec System, a Study in Liquor Con- 
trol. Pamphlet prepared by the research 
division of The Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment. 

It is not maintained that the plan ad- 
vocated in this paper is adapted to all work 
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in the social sciences. Quite the contrary. 
In introductory courses, especially when 
the duration of these is markedly limited, 
the class periods must largely be devoted 
to exposition and illustration of the prin- 
ciples studied in the text or its supple- 
ments, particularly in such branches of 
social science as economics and govern- 
ment. 

It may be said, however, that the sug- 
gestions set forth in this paper for the im- 
provement of the discussion method apply, 
as intimated at the beginning, to the high 
school as well as to the college, even though 
the problems treated in a social science 
class of the former may differ in character 
from the questions considered in a social 
science class of the latter. That the crit- 
icisms embodied in a paper on pedagogic 
method may apply to both college and 
school is simply one more evidence of the 
essential unity of the educational process. 
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A POSTAGE STAMP PROJECT 

The following article describes briefly the 
conception and development of a stamp 
project by a group of forty sixth- and sev- 
enth-grade students in an _ elementary 
school. 

The project itself was not of pupil-initia- 
tion, but the question which prompted it in 
the mind of the teacher was. <A boy in the 
group wanted to know why half-cent and 
one-and-a-half-cent stamps had been issued 
only in recent years. In discussing with 
him this small increase in postal rates as a 
measure to help give postmen better sal- 
aries, the idea upon which this project was 
built was born—the writing of biographies 
and descriptions of the persons and places 
pictured on the United States stamps. 

The idea, with some of its possibilities, 
was presented to the entire group, and each 
pupil was asked to give the matter serious 
thought so that he could come to class the 
next day with some practical plan or sug- 
gestion whereby the idea could be used. 
The project, as developed from this pooling 
of plans and suggestions, resolved itself 
into the following steps: 


1. The making of individual stamp booklets, 
using small bogus paper for the covers and 
9 x 12 manila for the filler. The covers car- 
ried such printed titles as “My Stamp Book- 
let,” “Stamps of the United States,” “Stamps 
of Our Country,” “My Book of Stamps,” 
and “Stamp Pictures.” 

2. The decision to have one stamp-picture biog- 
raphy each week for three weeks, leaving the 
fourth week for the study of a great picture, 
such as “Blue Boy,” “Baby Stuart,” “Sir 
Galahad,” or “Song of the Lark.” This ar- 
rangement, barring a few interruptions, such 
as the preparation of a Christmas program, 
was held to fairly well. 








3. The volunteering of three students to present 
the next three biographies. These biograph- 
ical reports are presented orally when possi- 
ble, reference to notes being necessary at 
times for dates, political offices held, and 
events of certain presidential administrations. 
Several sets of encyclopedia, such as the 
World Book, Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, Book of Knowledge, and America, 
are available in the school for reference. 

4. The writing by each member of the group of 
a composition based on the oral report. Sig- 
nificant dates, needed expressions, and the 
spelling of words as asked for, together with 
a brief outline to guide thought, are written 
on the board by a member of the group. The 
outline contains these points: (a) birthplace 
and date, (b) parentage, (c) education, (d) 
life work, (e) death-place and date, (f) con- 
tribution to our country or to the world. 

5. The choice, by the teacher, of three compo- 
sitions to be written on the board at a later 
date for class criticism. This criticism con- 
cerns itself with such items as: (a) a good 
opening sentence, (b) a good closing sen- 
tence, (c) logical time sequence, (d) sensible 
grouping of sentences into paragraphs, (e) 
correct spelling, (f) functional grammar, 
(g) punctuation. 

6. The choice, by vote of the group, of one of 
these three corrected compositions to be writ- 
ten by each student on ruled manila. He 
later mounts this with its accompanying 
stamp in his booklet, but signs to it the 
name of the original writer. 


A number of concomitant learnings early 
began to show forth: 

1. I found several children getting 
postage stamp catalogs from the library in 
order to find out what pictures were on spe- 
cial anniversary stamps or on stamps no 
longer issued. 

2. One child said to me, ‘‘Have you a 
half-cent stamp you don’t need?’’ ‘‘Do 
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you need one for your booklet?’’ I asked. 
‘‘No,’’ he said, ‘‘my mother doesn’t believe 
that there is such a stamp, and I want to 
prove that there is by showing her one.’’ 
The stamp booklet idea had evidently car- 
ried over into the home in this case. 

3. Quite an interest has been evinced in 
foreign stamps, and about a dozen foreign 
stamp collections are being made. I fre- 
quently hear one collector telling another 
where he can obtain an album and an initial 
outlay of foreign stamps for a small sum. 
Several old stamp collections which ‘‘ father 
made when he was a boy’’ have been 
brought in. 

4. Pupils in other rooms, who hear of our 
project, from time to time contribute 
stamps to the collection on our bulletin 
board. A Greek boy in the third grade 
came to me recently with a Roumanian 
stamp bearing the picture of King Mihai. 

5. Relatives and friends employed in of- 
fices are being implored to save cancelled 
stamps of denominations larger than those 
that usually find their way into the home. 

6. Plans for a project on the ‘‘His- 
tory of the Mail Service,’’ based on pic- 
tures and stories which have appeared on 
White and Wyckoff’s calendars for 1928 
and 1929, soon developed. 

The following paragraphs by McMurry 
tell what a writer who for many years 
has been outstanding in his teaching by 
projects thinks of those of the biographical 
and historical type. 


Many of the stories and undertakings de- 
scribed in biography and history are large per- 
sonal or national projects in the full meaning 
of the term. Especially in the story of leading 
historical characters do we find the personal im- 
pulse strong to execute some scheme or propa- 
gandist idea, some notion of progress, as 
illustrated in Hamilton’s plan for funding the 
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national debt, Field’s project for laying the 
first Atlantic cable, Franklin’s proposed Al- 
bany plan for the union of the colonies, and 
Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana. The enthusi- 
astic personal element that plays through these 
individual yet social projects lends an unusual 
strength to such topics. The man’s life and en- 
ergy are absorbed into and identified with the 
undertaking. He becomes a powerful and liv- 
ing exponent of a national or world idea. For 
instructional purposes such projects, thus re- 
enforced by personal, objective demonstration, 
are of surprising value. We can afford to work 
out such projects descriptively, and more or less 
exhaustively, till we find a full background for 
the main idea, the completed purpose. 

Standing out prominently, almost objectively, 
as a clearly thought plan to be converted into 
reality, the project contains the most important 
elements of a standard unit of mental effort. 
First, it is an important whole. Secondly, it is 
dynamic in its essential forward movement. 
Thirdly, it organizes and uses knowledge on 
the basis of a definite purpose. Fourthly, it sets 
up a series of problems requiring continuous, 
rational effort. Fifthly, it works out a practical 
result which is embodied in a concrete object 
or situation in real life. Sixthly, as an end re- 
sult of the whole movement, from original con- 
ception to final object realization, it leaves in 
the mind a knowledge product which serves to 
introduce and explain other kindred projects. 
It has a future as well as a past, and connects 
up between the two. Thus it contributes to the 
continuous organization of knowledge.? 

To do a thing of this sort well results in 
what we may call a masterpiece of organized 
knowledge.® 


The following is an example of the 
stamp-picture biographies written by the 
children: 


« 


NatHan HALE 


Nathan Hale was born in Coventry, Connec- 
ticut, on June 6, 1755. He entered Yale Col- 
lege in the year 1773 at the age of eighteen, and 


*MeMurry, Charles A., Teaching by Projects, pages 8-9. 


*Op. cit., pages 13-14, 
* Op. cit., page 175. 
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attended one year. He began teaching school 
when he was nineteen and taught two years. 
In 1776 the Revolutionary War began, and 
Nathan Hale enlisted. One day Washington 
wanted some one to go to the British camp as a 
spy. He asked for a volunteer, but no one 
answered. The next day Washington asked 
again. Hale was sick in bed that day, but he 
got up and said he would go. The soldiers 
said he was not fit, but Hale was determined. 
He went to the British camp, disguised himself 
as a wandering student, and read to the sol- 
diers. On the eighth day he left and went to a 
country tavern while waiting for his boat. As 
he sat there reading, a deserter recognized him. 
Hale was arrested September 21, 1776, and was 
hanged the next day. His last words were, “I 
am sorry I have but one life to give to my 
country.” 

Nathan Hale’s picture is on the half-cent 
stamp because he died for his country. 


STELLA MICHEL, 
Seullin School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


QUESTION BOX 


3. How can you defend a plan of organiza- 
tion that brings children in contact with 
more than one teacher ?1 
The shoe is on the other foot. How can 

anybody defend the present practice of 

compelling children to spend all of their 
school time for a semester or even for one 
or more years with a single teacher? There 
is really nothing but tradition to support 
it. Lancaster about 1800 devised a scheme 
called the monitorial system by means of 
which one teacher could ‘‘keep school’’ for 
as many as two hundred and fifty pupils. 
It was an invention compelled by necessity ; 
he had an orphan school in London and no 
means of providing enough teachers for 
the multitude who came to him. Charity 
school organizations in America followed 
suit. Mass education was thus begun in 
this country and has continued ever since. 
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The Herbartian recitation system was, after 
all is said, only a refinement and contem- 
plated only a single sort of learning. The 
arts were totally neglected in it. 

As a matter of fact there appears to be 
no evidence upon which to base a claim for 
a one-teacher system. The matter has not 
been investigated scientifically. The senti- 
mentalists who urge the single personality 
idea are simply following custom and their 
prejudices. Common observation and ex- 
perience are sufficient to refute their con- 
tentions. Nobody wishes to limit the child 
in the home to the influence of one parent. 
On the contrary, psychologists warn us 
against the danger lurking in such a situa- 
tion. The mother complex or father com- 
plex has handicapped many a boy or girl. 
Lincoln became a statesman as a result of 
listening to the conversation of travellers 
who frequently spent the night in his fath- 
er’s house. The country school has often 
been praised because of the opportunity it 
gave the younger pupils in former times 
to hear the older pupils recite. 

The fact is that the one-teacher plan is 
unfortunate in several respects. There is 
often a drab monotony experienced in 
spending the whole of every school day in 
a single classroom, with a single older per- 
son in charge. No child would willingly 
submit himself te such a régime. More- 
over, some pupils are naturally antipathetic 
to certain types of people. Life in such a 
relationship is hard at best. That one 
teacher calls out a very different response 
from a pupil than that evoked by another 
is acommonplace. The differing estimates 
that teachers make of the same boys and 
girls are often remarked. Character is 
many-sided; it reflects the attitudes of 
others as in a mirror. One teacher can 
hardly hope to realize the possibilities of 
all of her pupils, much less capitalize 
them. 


1 For questions 1 and 2, see this journal for October, pages 46-47. 














Finally, we come to the issue of equaliz- 
ing opportunity. In the nature of the case, 
some teachers in a school will prove to be 
better than others. Willie goes to Teacher 
A, who is a bright and shining light ; Bob- 
bie goes to Teacher B, who doesn’t shed 
much light at all. Who has sinned, Bob- 
bie or his parents, that he should thus be 
condemned to the twilight where objects 
are seen darkly or are wholly obscured? 

That children of tender ages may well 
be inducted into their school experience by 
one or two sympathetic and sensible souls 
is no argument against the Codperative 
Group Plan—merely an example of one of 
its chief merits, flexibility. And the kin- 
dergarten generally has two _ teachers 
now. 


A SILK ACTIVITY IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


In the upper grades of the elementary 
school, the teacher is concerned with a 
large body of content material. The sixth 
grade pupil is not satisfied with an im- 
mediate answer to his question. A satis- 
factory answer generally involves much 
content material, and research on the part 
of the pupil as well as on the part of the 
teacher is necessary before a satisfactory 
one is found. Content material in the 
form of isolated subjects of study does not 
satisfy this need, for the sixth-grader is 
still a child and likes to be active and doing 
things. 


HOW THE ACTIVITY CAME ABOUT 


Through Leland Stanford University the 
teacher had obtained some silkworm eggs 
which she showed to the children. They 
were much interested and a lively discus- 
sion followed. During the discussion, the 
following questions were listed on the 
board : 


How can we get silk from these tiny eggs? 
What are the different stages of the silkworm? 
What is meant by raw silk? 
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What country ranks first in the production 
of raw silk? 

When and by whom was the value of the 
silkworm discovered? 


Of course, the immediate interest was 
the silkworm eggs. The class decided that 
if they were going to raise silkworms they 
needed to find out about the proper care of 
them. 


SOURCE OF MATERIAL 


The children brought many books from 
home for the library table. Valuable ma- 
terial was found in supplementary books, 
such as, Allen’s Europe, Allen’s Asia, and 
Carpenter’s How the World Is Clothed. 
Miss Hargrove and Miss Ross of Southwest 
Library were very helpful in securing 
books and pictures. 

The class wrote a letter to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., in 
which they asked for material. In reply, 
a letter was received stating that the United 
States Government had discontinued its ex- 
periments in silk culture. This brought up 
the question, Why doesn’t the United 
States produce raw silk? 


THE EXPERIMENT 


When the eggs hatched, the big problem 
was to find enough food for the worms. 
The class was divided into small groups. 
Each group was responsible for a week’s 
care of the worms. At the end of the 
week, the group reported to the class and 
these reports from observation were com- 
pared with information that the class had 
obtained through reading. 

The most exciting moment was when 
the first worm began to spin its cocoon. 
This happened just before the bell for dis- 
missal. Nobody wanted to go home, but 
as the custodian looked in the door sev- 
eral times and ‘‘a hint to the wise is suf- 
ficient,’’ the silkworm was left without an 
audience. The next morning the teacher 
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was greeted at the foot of the stairs with 
the news that a yellow cocoon was finished. 
Before the year was over, eighty-nine co- 
coons were completed and the last worm 
finished spinning its cocoon the day before 
school closed. The children concluded that 
their experiment in silk culture had proved 
a success. 

On the last day of school, the children 
reeled some of the silk. They decided that, 
when done by hand, it takes a great deal 
of patience and that the Chinese and Jap- 
anese must possess this characteristic. 

Everyone was anxious to take home some 
cocoons, so as to see the moths emerge, lay 
the eggs, and thus complete the cycle. Miss 
Henderson suggested that those who took 
cocoons should keep notes and report on 
their observations when they returned to 
school in September. This suggestion 
didn’t dampen their enthusiasm in the 
least. 

The following outline gives the important 
points that were studied during the experi- 
ment. The outline, which was sometimes 
in the form of questions, was a guide to 
the children during their research or study 
periods. This outline was made by the 
class with the teacher’s help during dis- 
cussion at the beginning of study periods. 


1. Stages 
a. Egg 
b. Larva 
ce. Chrysalis 
d. Moth 
. Propagating the worms 
. Food 
. Precautions to be taken during larval stage 
. Preparations for spinning 
. Varieties of silk cocoons 
. Moth emerging 
. Egg laying 
GEOGRAPHY THAT CAME OUT OF THE 
EXPERIMENT 


The following purposes were used: 
Find out: 
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. Why Japan, China, Italy, France, India, 
Persia, and Turkey produce raw silk. 
. The cause for the change in the rank of 
China and Japan in production of raw silk. 
. Why doesn’t the United States produce raw 
silk? 
. Method of reeling silk. 
. Countries that rank first in the manufac- 
ture of silk. 
. What are the important silk centers of the 
world? 
7. Why did the silk industry in Paterson, New 
Jersey, develop so much during the war? 
8. What are the various uses of silk? 
9. What country uses the most silk? Why? 
10. From what is artificial silk made? 
11. Quality and quantity of manufactured silk 
produced in the United States. 


Type Study—Silk Industry in Japan. 
1. Under what conditions does the culture of 
silk prove most successful? 
a. Warm climate. 
b. Sufficient moisture. 
e. Cheap labor. 
. A visit to a silk farm. 
a. Size of farm. 
b. Description of mulberry trees. 
c. Method of handling worms and cocoons. 
. Manufacture of silk in Japan. 
. Old method of reeling. 
. Reeling in a filature. 
. Value of raw silk. 
. Government experiment stations. 
. Spinning silk. 
. Dyeing and weaving. 
. Beauty of design. 


Further study of Japan. 


1. Other important industries. 


. Tea production. 

. Rice culture. 

. Raising bamboo. 

. Production of camphor. 

. Manufacture of lacquer articles. 
. Cormorant fishing. 


. Japanese customs. 

. Japan as a commercial nation. 

. Form of government. 

. Japan’s part in the naval conference. 
. Japan’s great problem. 
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THE AUDITORIUM PROGRAM 


The children wanted to invite their moth- 
ers and fathers to come to school and de- 
cided that they could best entertain them 
with a program showing what they had 
learned about Japan. 

During the activity, sets of slides were 
made. The approach was through Burton 
Holmes’ Travelogue. One set showed the 
“Silk Industry of Japan.’’ <A second set 
depicted ‘‘ Japanese Customs”’ and a third 
showed ‘‘Beautiful Scenery of Japan.’’ 
The class was divided into groups and each 
group worked out one set of slides. Wide 
reading was necessary if the slides were to 
give the correct information. Oral talks 


explaining the slides were prepared by the 
members of each group. Certain standards 
for good oral speeches were set up. The 
class acted as a critic and through voting 
the best talks were selected for the pro- 
gram. 

A play depicting the courtesy of the 


people and their great respect for their 
traditions was given by one group. 

A dance with a Japanese setting gave 
the opportunity to show the beauty of the 
costumes. It also brought to the children 
the idea that the culture of a people is 
shown in their music and dancing. 

In art, the children made colorful and 
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artistic fans which were used as favors for 
the guests. They also made a large picture 
map showing tk2 location of the important 
cities, the important industries, the means 
of transportation, and the outstanding fea- 
tures of the scenery. These maps were on 
display, the day of the program. 
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NATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
ON SUPERVISION 

The following organizations are at pres- 
ent represented on the national commis- 
sion for the reorganization of supervision: 
Department of Superintendence, Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. It is hoped that there 
will also be representation from the De- 
partment of High School Principals. Each 
of these groups is entitled to four members. 

The purpose of the Commission is to pre- 
pare a report to be called, probably, ‘‘ Car- 
dinal Principles of Supervision.’’ This will 
deal with a few outstanding issues that are 
of first importance in the development of 
this function and that are more or less 
pressing. It is believed that if a fair agree- 
ment can be reached by representatives 
from different groups representing various 
points of view after an adequate attempt 
to sound out opinion, the confusion and 
uncertainty now characteristic of both 
theory and practice in the field of super- 
vision can be to some extent dissipated. 

With the codperation of the Research 
Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an investigation into the words super- 
vision and supervisor as reflected in the 
Proceedings of the N. E. A. from the be- 
ginning has been brought nearly to com- 
pletion. This work has been directed by 
a sub-committee: Superintendent T. W. 
Gosling of Akron, Ohio, chairman; Dr. 
Margaret * Alltucker Norton, Assistant 
Director, Research Division, N. E. A., 
and Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
New York State Education Department. 


It is hoped that a second committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. W. H. Burton 
of the University of Chicago, will on the 
basis of these findings and other evidence 
compile a series of proposals to be sub- 
mitted to representative students of super- 
vision throughout the country. In this way 
it is hoped to refine the statement of the 
problem and gather material to enable the 
Commission to organize its report on the 
basis of existing need. 

The officers of the Commission are: 


President, James F. Hosic, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction 

Vice-President, Albert S. Cook, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Maryland 

Secretary, Arthur S. Gist, President of Hum- 
boldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia 


The next meeting of the Commission will 
be held at Detroit on February 26, 1931. 


HOW UNCLE SAM PROTECTS TRAVELERS 


Safeguarding the health of travelers is 
one of the many problems which the Sur- 
geon General of the United States Health 
Service and his aides are called upon to 
solve, but it is increasingly important, for 
more and more American families are ac- 
quiring the habit of travel. In fact, so 
many children are travelling these days 
that the Public Health Service and Admin- 
istration Section of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, of 
which the Surgeon General is chairman, 
will include the study of health laws relat- 
ing to common carriers in its consideration 
of measures which affect the welfare of 
children, when the conference meets in 
Washington. 
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Here are some of the present regulations 
enforced through the office of the Surgeon 
General in regard to drinking water on 
trains and steamers: 


Every six months a common earrier must 
secure from the United States Public Health 
Service a certificate approving the source or 
sources from which it draws its supply of 
water for drinking and cooking purposes. This 
certificate is given only after a survey and 
examination of the supply itself. 

In vessels plying between one state and an- 
other, the piping for water is likewise subject 
to inspection, lest the drinking water come in 
contact with that for washing or fire. 

One more protection—and a comparatively 
recent one—is the regulation requiring separate 
compartments for ice and water in coolers. 
Though the ice may be made of pure water, 
there is always the chance that dirty hands 
may carry it, or that it may be set down for 
the moment on some dirty floor or truck. 


Uncle Sam watches over our food supply, 
too, prohibits the serving of spoiled or 
tainted food, whether cooked or uncooked, 
and has recently ruled that we must be 
served with Grade A pasteurized milk or 
with certified milk. 

The law further provides that all table 
and kitchen utensils, including crockery 
and glass, must be washed in boiling water 
and suitable cleansing material after they 
are used, and that refrigerators and food 
receptacles must be emptied and washed 
out with hot water and soap not less than 
once a week. 

Personal cleanliness of the employees is 
secured by the requirement that they wash 
their hands after the use of the toilet and 
immediately before beginning service. To 
make this possible the law directs that a 
proper lavatory with soap and clean towels 
shall be provided for the employees and 
“kept at all times in a clean and sani- 
tary condition,’’ and places the responsi- 
bility for this provision upon the person 
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in charge of the dining-car or dining- 
room. 

The employees in kitchen or dining-room 
are required to undergo a physical exami- 
nation before entering on their duties, and 
at any other time when it is deemed de- 
sirable, and if they are found to have or 
are suspected of having a communicable 
disease, they are immediately relieved from 
service. 

The little basins into which we clean our 
teeth on sleeping cars are there by virtue of 
the law which forbids us the use of the 
common wash basin for this purpose. The 
law also forbids the common towel and the 
common drinking cup. Most of us, by this 
time, realize the danger of the common 
towel and cup, but customs change slowly 
and whether we realize it or not Uncle Sam 
has had no small part in educating us to 
our present fastidiousness. 

Travellers suffering from certain com- 
municable diseases cannot be accepted as 
passengers in the usual way on trains or 
boats. It is sometimes necessary, however, 
for these people to travel and the law pro- 
vides for this contingency by specific and 
stringent regulations which safeguard both 
the patient and the public. 

The United States Public Health Service 
has also, at the request of the Department 
of the Interior, recently taken over the 
responsibility for sanitary conditions in our 
national parks, and now inspects food and 
water supplies and enforces regulations re- 
garding the disposal of wastes. With 
thousands of families camping with their 
children in our national parks every sum- 
mer, it is easy to see how necessary proper 
regulation of these matters is, for tourists 
exposed to disease through unsanitary con- 
ditions in the parks would carry infection 
all over the country on their homeward 
journey. The situation might be especially 
dangerous to the childhood of the nation, 
for our youngsters return from vacations 
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to reénter school almost immediately, and 
the chances for spreading contagion would 
therefore be almost infinite. 
F. W. Draper, M. D., 
Assistant Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


NATION-WIDE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF ENGLISH USAGE 

The Psychological Corporation is spon- 
soring a Nation-wide Experimental Study 
of English Usage in which schools through- 
out the United States and its territories 
have been invited to participate in October 
or November. Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, author 
of ‘‘Self-Aids in the Essentials of Gram- 
matical Usage,’’ and formerly faculty 
member, Department of Speech, University 
of Wisconsin and Cornell University, is in 
immediate charge of the study. 

A series of specially prepared diagnostic 
tests covering one hundred phases of Eng- 
lish usage which have been found to pre- 
sent major difficulties will be used. The 


entire series may be administered, cor- 


rected, and tabulated in three school 
periods of forty minutes each. The range 
of the tests covers Grades 6 to 12 inclusive. 
It is planned to secure data also from fresh- 
man classes in normal schools and colleges. 

Among the aims of the study are a more 
objectively determined and practical allot- 
ment of phases of usage for instruction in 
the various grades, and a better under- 
standing of the methods of instruction 
necessary for mastery of different phases of 
English usage. At the same time the study 
has been so planned as to be of immediate 
practical benefit to all teachers and stu- 
dents participating in it. 


A THOUSAND SCHOLARSHIP PRIZES 


More than one thousand prizes, of an 
aggregate value exceeding eight thousand 
dollars, are offered to junior and senior 
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high school students this year for their best 
creative work, under the terms of the Na- 
tional High School Awards, just made pub- 
lic. 

The Awards originated in the annual 
student-written contests conducted by Cur- 
rent Literature, in the field of literature, 
and by Quill and Scroll, the National Hon- 
orary Society for High School Journalists, 
in the field of journalism. The two are 
united this year for the first time. The 
contest is also sponsored by the Boy Scouts 
of America, the Girl Scouts, the Oregon 
Trail Memorial Association, and a group of 
leading standard magazines, including The 
Atlantic Monthly and Scribner’s Magazine. 

Kighteen distinct contests comprise the 
Awards for 1931. Included in the list are: 
poetry, book reviews, magazine article re- 
views, science articles, and editorials, as 
well as purely journalistic contests in news 
stories, feature stories, interviews, sports 
stories, and ‘‘columns.’’ The art contests 
include cartoons and magazine cover de- 
signs. 

No entry fees are charged, nor are any 
magazine subscriptions or other obligations 
of any sort attached to the competition. 
Every high school undergraduate in public 
or private secondary schools of the United 
States is welcomed as a contestant. 

In most of the contests, separate State 
prizes are offered. For full details of the 
Awards, posters suitable for bulletin board 
display, write to the National High School 
Awards, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


THIRTY BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

A list prepared by Jean C. Roos, head 
of the Stevenson Room for Young People, 
Cleveland Publie Library, and presented to 
the School Libraries Section at the recent 
annual conference of the American Library 
Association in Los Angeles may be of in- 
terest : 
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Tuirty Books ror YouNG PEOPLE 


Author 


Auslander, Joseph & Hill, Frank 
Becker, Mrs. May Lamberton 
Boas, Mrs. L. S. 

Boyd, T. A. 

Buchan, John 

Burdekin, Kay 

Chapman, Mrs. Maristan 
Cleugh, Sophia 

Davis, W. S. 

Eadie, Thomas 

Eaton, Jeanette 

Eipper, Paul 

Ellsberg, Edward 

Ferris, Helen 

Finger, Charles 


Title 
Winged Horse 
Golden Tales of Our America 
Great Rich Man 
Mad Anthony Wayne 
Courts of the Morning 
The Burning Ring 
Homeplace 
Spring 
The Whirlwind 
I Like Diving 
A Daughter of the Seine 
Animals Looking at You 
On the Bottom 
Love Comes Riding 
Courageous Companions 


Publisher 


Doubleday, Doran 
Dodd 
Longmans 
Seribner 
Houghton 
Morrow 
Viking 
Maemillan 
Macmillan 
Houghton 
Harper 
Viking 
Dodd 
Harcourt 
Longmans 


Gould, Bruce 
Hodgins, Erie and Magoun, F. A. 
Leonard, J. N. 


Looker, Earle 

Loth, David 

Lovelace, M. H. 
Maitland, L. J. 
Matthiessen, F. O. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent 
Priestley, J. B. 
Repplier, Agnes 
Sherriff, R. C. 
Thomas, Lowell 

Van Doren, Mark, ed. 
Villiers, A. J. 


EYE HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN 

School authorities have a vital responsi- 
bility for eye hygiene in the classroom 
which they must not evade, declares Miss 
Maude A. Brown, Director of the Bureau 
of the Codperative School Health Service 
at the University of Kansas, in a sym- 
posium on ‘‘ Vision Justice for the Young 
Child,’’ published here recently by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

“The young school child should never 
have to think of his eyes,’’ Miss Brown 


Sky Larking 

Sky High: The Story of Aviation Little 

Loki; The Life of Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz 

White House Gang 

The Brownings 

Early Candlelight 

Knights of the Air 

Sarah Orne Jewett 

Poems Selected for Young People 

The Good Companions 

Pére Marquette 

Journey’s End 

Raiders of the Deep 

Junior Anthology of World Poetry Boni 

Falmouth for Orders Holt 


Liveright 


Doubleday, Doran 
Revell 

Brentano 

John Day 
Doubleday, Doran 
Houghton 
Harper 

Harper 
Doubleday, Doran 
Brentano 
Doubleday, Doran 


writes. ‘‘The same authority that claps 
him at six within the four walls of the 
schoolroom must at the same time under- 
take not to injure him in the process. The 
sudden increase in eases of defective vision 
between the first and second years of school 
in one year in a certain small city is prob- 
ably typical if the data were collected gen- 
erally. 

‘*Kye hygiene for children is a matter of 
windows, their location, size, and direction ; 
of window shades and their frequent and 
careful adjustment; of seating with refer- 
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ence to direction of light and to the size 
and topography of the pupil in the seat; 
of blackboards, whether black, and of chalk, 
whether white; of little black marks on 
white paper which so suddenly have as- 
sumed such an overwhelming importance 
in the child’s life; of white tracings on 
blackboards, which must be as carefully 
considered from the back row of seats as 
from the front. 

‘*It is, moreover, a matter of chalk dust 
and floor dust in the air, of dirty door 
knobs and desks and, therefore, dirty fin- 
gers which seek tired eyes. It is a matter 
of fatigue not only from specific strains 
but as a part of the general poor muscle 
tone. It is, in fact, a matter of general 
nutrition and therefore of diet, sunshine, 
play, and sleep. 

‘‘Tdeally, the young child should learn 
correct habits of behavior of every sort un- 
consciously through the natural response 
to a normal environment. It is, however, 
only in school that this condition can be 
insured. Because most homes deny him 
these essentials of health environment in 
greater or less degree, the teacher must 
from her first day’s contact with the child 
and increasingly begin to arm him for 
the artificial conflict which he must wage 
against his environment. The primary 
teacher does this by first supplying him 
with conditions insuring proper eye hy- 
giene and, second, calling his attention to 
these essentials by frequent casual ref- 
erence many times during the day. Third, 
she leads him to form judgments as to 
home conditions with reference to eye 
health and consciously to adjust his own 
behavior where adjustment is necessary, as 
all too frequently it is. 

‘‘The teacher of the primary grades has 
the ideal opportunity since mostly the life 
at school begins with projects of home 
life. In some way or other there is a play 
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house, the building and furnishing of which 
form a completely adequate vehicle for 
carrying into the home the health precepts 
of the school. Playing house at school and 
playing school at home are the two prime 
favorites of the little folks which afford 
the watchful mother and teacher all too ac- 
curate pictures each of the other’s person- 
ality and environment. Caring for doll 
families at school should, if the teacher is 
of average ability, involve all necessary em- 
phasis of eye and other hygiene, and give 
the teacher the needed insight into specific 
needs of emphasis to carry over into dif- 
ferent homes.’’ 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK FOR 1930 


The tenth American Education Week, 
sponsored by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and the American Legion, will be 
observed November 10-16, 1930. This in- 
cludes Armistice Day as usual. The pur- 
pose of the observance is to acquaint the 
public with the aims, achievements, and 
needs of the public schools. 

The program this year is based upon the 
seven cardinal objectives of education as 
defined by the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education. It runs as 
follows: 


Monday, November 10—The Schools and the 
Enrichment of Human Life 

Tuesday, November 11—How Schools Promote 
Patriotism and World Understanding 

Wednesday, November 12—The Schools of Yes- 
terday 

Thursday, November 13—The Schools of To- 
day 

Friday, November 14—What the Schools Have 
Helped the Individual to Achieve 

Saturday, November 15—What the Schools 
Have Helped America to Achieve 

Sunday, November 16—The Schools of To- 
morrow and the Future of America 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF SUPERVISION 


To the rapidly growing literature of 
supervision Professor Kyte contributes a 
volume in which the techniques required 
receive relatively more emphasis than is 
common in the texts that have preceded.! 
In his preface the general editor of the 
series to which this book belongs makes 
feeling reference to the rapid development 
in recent years of the theory of the ele- 
mentary school principalship. From this 
the reader infers that the pages to follow 
will be addressed particularly to princi- 
pals. 

This turns out not to be the case. While 
everything presented is of live interest to 
principals, calculated to aid them in their 
tasks, the writer clearly has had both super- 
intendents and supervisors, especially gen- 
eral supervisors, also in mind. Since the 
differing responsibilities of supervisory of- 
ficers are not yet clearly defined, and neces- 
sarily vary with the situation and type of 
organization in vogue, to say nothing of the 
fact that titles of the various officers are 
still more or less confused, perhaps no 
other course was open. All types of super- 
visors, especially those with little experi- 
ence or special training, will find the book 
well worth reading. 

Parts I and II are devoted to general 
orientation. Here we find an admirable 
chapter on the evolution of supervision in 
American school systems, a statement of the 
“philosophy’’ which guides, and a discus- 
sion of general supervisory organization 
and of the duties and responsibilities be- 
longing to various types of officers. Next, 
some ten agencies of supervision are an- 
alyzed, and lastly we are told how three 


*How to Supervise. By George C. Kyte. 


different types of teachers should be super- 
vised—the new, the weak, and the superior 
teacher. 

These concluding chapters contain the 
most original contribution of the book. We 
have heard much of late about the indi- 
viduality of pupils; it is high time that we 
recognized the individuality of teachers. 
The forthcoming yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors will no doubt add to 
our appreciation of the possibilities in this 
direction. In discussing such ‘‘techniques 
of supervision’’ as using courses of study, 
the author displays much practical knowl- 
edge born of experience. The newest sug- 
gestions are perhaps those concerning the 
employment of bulletin boards. 

The major topic of teachers’ needs and 
how to discover them does not stand out. 


It is of sufficient importance to have at 
least a chapter to itself. There does not 
seem to be sufficient recognition either of 
the importance to the supervisor of know- 
ing which agency, or agencies, is best as a 
means of meeting a particular need, or 


needs. True, no other book on the subject 
has so far dealt adequately with this phase 
of supervision and doubtless our knowledge 
is deficient at this point. Nevertheless, suf- 
ficient experience has accumulated to enable 
us to speak with as much confidence on 
this as on many other topics commonly dis- 
cussed in books on supervision. Discover- 
ing the needs of individuals and of groups 
and bringing the right influences to bear 
in the right way is the technique of super- 
vision. To start with the agencies rather 
than the needs is analogous to our now 
obsolescent custom of treating the tech- 
nique of teaching by starting with the 
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‘‘method of the recitation’’ instead of the 
study of children. 

Nevertheless, Professor Kyte has pro- 
vided a usable text. He has made a clear, 
if at times a bit awkward, presentation. 
He has stuck to his subject and shows thor- 
ough familiarity with the studies that have 
preceded. His lists of references are un- 
usually complete and generally accurate. 
The printers have done their work well. As 
a result the production will without doubt 
meet with wide acceptance. 


A WORK BOOK FOR PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERVISORS 

At the University of Southern California 
for several years, Mr. Lane, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Los Angeles, has 
conducted three courses for principals and 
supervisors during the summer session, en- 
titled respectively ‘‘The Principal and His 
School,’’ ‘‘Supervision in the Elementary 
School,’? and ‘‘Making and Interpreting 
the Course of Study.’’ The outlines for 


study used in these courses, after having 


been twice printed by the local school au- 
thorities, have now been published in re- 
vised form for general circulation. 

Much of the material included is credited 
to the students in the author’s classes and 
the whole reflects close contact with the 
school work of principals and supervisors. 
In addition to lists of questions and topies, 
there are numerous examples of school work 
and appropriate references. Principals in 
particular will find this work book stimu- 
lating and useful as a guide in examining 
their own problems and practices. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


History will doubtless record the fact 
that, for the new school which was to 


2A Work Book for Principals and Supervisors. 


®The Junior High School and Its Curriculum. 
1930. 
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mediate between the elementary school on 
the one hand and the secondary school on 
the other, the choice of a name was fraught 
with significance. The famous quotation 
from Shakespeare does not apply. Calling 
the institution a high school at once identi- 
fied it in most minds with the traditional 
secondary school and the development of 
the sort of school that was actually needed 
was seriously retarded thereby. With what 
glee the proponents of the foreign lan- 
guages anticipated the earlier introduction 
of their favorite disciplines. How stiffly 
did would-be ‘‘secondary’’ teachers address 
children as Mr. and Miss! The scholastics 
in both schools and colleges were certainly 
on the job. 

Professor Cox sings a different tune.® 
Having participated in the setting up of a 
better program on more than one occasion, 
he is in a position to speak from experience. 
His treatment of the junior high school 
curriculum is far and away the best that 
has so far been made. For he recognizes 
that this school is not a pony high school, 
nor yet a glorified grammar school, but a 
school for boys and girls from twelve or 
thirteen to fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
He thinks of them and not of the colleges 
with their formal demands, or the senior 
high school struggling to free itself from 
the weight of academic tradition. As a re- 
sult he succeeds in arousing enthusiasm for 
an institution with so much promise. The 
spirit, he knows, is everything. What this 
is at its best he first describes. It is the 
spirit of youth in a changing world. It is 
democracy seeking to realize its ideals. 
Most of the well-worn terms of the ‘‘cur- 
riculum’’ he succeeds in replacing with 
newer ones. There is hope in this that he 
will aid the reader to shake off predisposi- 
tions and see what is meant. Even the 


By Robert H. Lane. Macmillan Company, 1930. 
By Phillip W. L. Cox. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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sacred Seven Cardinal Principles are re- 
placed by seven ‘‘functional objectives’’ 
couched suggestively in such phrases as 
“associational living,’’ ‘‘scientifie inter- 
ests,’’ and the like. ‘‘Extra-curricular’’ 
does not appear in the book. All pupil 
activities are regarded as potentially educa- 
tive. The rigid separation of subjects, still 
common, is deplored and integration by 
means of major social aims urged instead. 
College entrance is shown to be actually 
less a hindrance than is generally supposed. 
Most of the colleges are willing to leave 
the grades below the tenth alone. 

It is difficult to resist the impulse to give 
extravagant praise to such a book as this. 
The writer appears to be entirely familiar 
with the field; his citations cover a wide 
range and are by no means confined to 
the ordinary run of books on ‘‘education.’’ 
He adopts a point of view, a modern view, 
free from academic prejudice, and shows 
how such a view can be applied in prac- 
tice. Both the elementary school and the 


high school stand in need at the present 
time of just such fearless and at the same 
time restrained and sensible discussion. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR THE BRIGHT PUPIL 


It becomes increasingly clear that a sin- 
gle device like ‘‘homogeneous grouping’’ 
or ‘‘individual instruction’’ is utterly in- 
adequate for the purpose of providing for 
individuality. The matter is not so simple. 
Children differ in many other ways than 
ability to learn the three R’s. Their suc- 
cess in school, moreover, is not determined 
entirely by their ability—Courtis’s study 
in Detroit to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Hence a book reporting several different 
ways of providing for children above the 
average in ability but below the level of 
actual genius is to be weleomed.* 

The title will not suggest to most readers 


‘Teaching the Bright Pupil. By Fay Adams and 
*Child Adjustment. By Annie D. Inskeep. D. 
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the real content of this work. Teaching 
still means conducting a recitation and 
method a particular type of procedure in 
doing this. Witness the surprise still oc- 
casioned when this magazine prints articles 
on educational method in general or in 
aspects other than classroom technique. 
Laneaster left his mark. As a matter of 
fact there is a fairly inclusive presentation 
of the problem of the ‘‘bright’’ pupil, 
though only the intellectual side is empha- 
sized. 

Excellent as the opening chapters are in 
summarizing important points relating to 
the definition of brightness, grouping, cur- 
riculum, and teaching, the real contribu- 
tion is in the two closing chapters, in which 
the possibilities of providing opportunity 
for the gifted in class work and in extra- 
classroom activities are shown. By means 
of a series of numbered paragraphs the 
authors provide in brief space a larger 
number of plans for supplementary work 
in the school. Most of these are drawn from 
experience with children above twelve, but 
teachers of pupils considerably younger 
will profit by examining these accounts. 
Their significance is much enhanced by 
the list of references on assembly programs, 
athletics, clubs, dramatics, student publica- 
tions, and general opportunities for partici- 
pation which is appended. 


THE PUPIL AS A WHOLE AND HIS 
ADJUSTMENT 


Here is another example of an educa- 
tional treatise taking the broader view. 
Most who have written on pupil adjust- 
ment have had in mind behavior problems 
alone, or these linked with attainment in 
school work. Miss Inskeep seeks to adjust 
the human being as a whole.® She recog- 
nizes the fact that children are not simply 
little men and women, and by understand- 


Walker Brown. Henry Holt & Co., 1930. 
Appleton and Company, 1930. 
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ing them as they are she would learn how 
to help them to live normal, wholesome 
lives. Naturally she begins with the physi- 
cal and devotes somewhat more than half 
of her space to this phase. Then follows 
mind, and finally ‘‘emotion.’’ In the ap- 
pendix she pays her respects to behavior- 
ism, Gestalt, and the psychoanalysts. 

It is not easy to find elsewhere in such 
usable form as many facts relating to child 
growth and development and the steps that 
may be taken to direct them toward nor- 
maley. The importance of caring for the 
physical needs no urging, and yet preoccu- 
pation with ‘‘teaching’’ as the proper work 
of the school still tends to subordinate this. 
Miss Inskeep has a definite working pro- 
gram and enlivens her exposition of it with 
numerous concrete examples drawn from 
her own broad experience. What she says, 
moreover, is well documented. 

Her attitude toward intelligence testing 
is eclectic. She recognizes the limitations 
of existing measures without decrying 
them. Promotion as commonly practiced, 
she declares, is a positive hindrance to the 
real progress of children. The chief ad- 
justment periods, she says, are childhood, 
pre-adolescence, and adolescence. This is 
at least more wise than singling out ado- 
lescence as the period of adjustment, as 
Hall and his successors have so often done. 
Mental hygiene she defines as ‘‘emotional 
health’’—a pregnant phrase—and _ she 
would have teachers become aware of their 
responsibility for it and the necessity of 
becoming able to care for it. This view is 
in grateful contrast to the stress on the 
pathological. which the chief exponents of 
mental hygiene, most of them physicians, 
tend to place. 

This is a book that ought to be widely 
used. It should prove an admirable text 
for normal school classes and might well 


® Character Through Creative Experience. 
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receive some of the attention that now cen- 
ters on academic psychology, a study nearly 
devoid of practical value to young teachers 
as commonly taught. Teachers and prin- 
cipals in service should read it and discuss 
its proposals with a view to improving the 
health program of the schools. 
MODERN METHOD IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 

Professor Bower has applied to the task 
of character education the modern theory 
of learning as an active process. He con- 
tends that character education at present 
borrows its techniques, for the most part, 
from traditional techniques that were de- 
vised for the transmission—he might have 
said, supposed transmission—of subject 
matter and the development of skills. 
What is needed is a fresh analysis of the 
factors involved in the achievement of 
moral and spiritual personality. 

The true process of education he con- 
ceives to be creative experience. In the 
light of dynamic psychology, personality 
is seen to be the result of growth. A 
unit of learning is then a unit of experi- 
ence. The task of providing a program of 
character education, is, therefore, primarily 
that of discovering and organizing situa- 
tions that make desirable experience possi- 
ble. What is wanted is not formal instruc- 
tion about the good life but exercise of 
judgment of moral values and practice in 
living the good life, with suitable guidance. 

Written by a professor of religious edu- 
cation presumably for the sake of assisting 
those who are concerned with the improve- 
ment of church schools, this book is at once 
an excellent exposition of modern educa- 
tional principles and a helpful body of 
counsel for all who teach. It should do 
much to correct the tendency toward in- 
troducing formal courses in the virtues into 
public schools. 


University of Chicago Press, 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


THE DETROIT EXPERIMENT IN 
INDIVIDUALIZATION 


An excellent description of a city-wide 
investigation in individualization of in- 
struction will be found in School and So- 
ciety for September 20. The writer is 
Miss Wendell Vreeland, first assistant 
supervisor of research. After summarizing 
earlier attempts to meet the problem of 
individual variation, the writer explains 
what the present experiment is and how it 
is being conducted. It is in effect an at- 
tempt to improve upon the plan already in 
use, the outstanding features of which are 
the platoon school organization and the 
classifying of pupils into ability groups. 
As an example of the refinement attempted, 
vertical grouping is mentioned. This con- 
sists in bringing together under one teacher 
children of the same ability but belonging 
to different grades. Both the Winnetka 
and the Dalton plans are also being studied. 
Thirteen elementary schools are involved in 
the experiment, including in their mem- 
bership in grades 1-6 about thirteen 
thousand pupils. These schools are repre- 
sentative of the different nationalities and 
varied economic status in the city. Al- 
ready more than half a million papers have 
been collected in the course of the experi- 
ment. 


ABILITY IN ARITHMETIC AND THE COURSE OF 
STUDY 


The Baltimore Bulletin of Education for 
September reports an attempt by Miss 
Edna Rolker, intermediate grade super- 
visor, to determine the range of the ability 
in arithmetic of pupils in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades as indicated by test scores 
in order to learn more precisely the prob- 
lem of promotion and adaptation of the 
course of study also. As usual, an enor- 
mous amount of overlapping was found and 
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this was constant throughout the grades. 
The facts discovered make it clear that a 
course of study covering a wide range is 
necessary for every grade level. In addi- 


tion, much greater care must be exercised 
in determining promotion and classification 
than is generally the case. 


FAILURE IN SUPERVISION 


In the Educational Research Bulletin of 
Ohio State University for September 10 
we meet with a somewhat unusual title, 
**Unsuceessful Efforts in Supervision.’’ 
The writer, Mr. R. W. Tyler, reports a 
study of the phases of supervision which 
are causing most difficulty to local super- 
visors in North Carolina. Information was 
obtained by questioning teachers, inter- 
viewing supervisors, and making direct 
studies of supervisory activity. The main 
facts disclosed were classified under such 
heads as: cooperation of teachers, adapting 
the program to actual needs, giving specific 
help, and the like. The main investigation 
was supplemented by submitting to a group 
of teachers Valentine’s report, which ap- 
peared in Educational Method for March, 
1926. A rating on each of the points in 
this study was obtained. The writer be- 
lieves that it is clear from this investigation 
that teachers especially desire individual 
help. They tend to oppose classroom visits 
and the application of tests and measure- 
ments. They are not friendly either to the 
organization of special experimental work 
in the evaluation of texts and methods. 
The author thinks that the attitude of the 
teacher is due to lack of skillful technique 
on the part of supervisors. 


HELPING THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


In Childhood Education for October will 
be found a symposium by three writers on 
the general theme of supervising the young 
teacher. Miss Dorothy Kay Cadwallader 
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of Trenton explains that in her city pre- 
teaching conferences are arranged as well 
as conferences immediately following the 
young teacher’s first attempts. There is 
also the demonstration school in which 
young teachers may learn how the work in 
Trenton is conducted by the best teachers. 
Special effort is made by the supervisors of 
particular subjects to assist young teachers 
in planning their work. Principals give 
such teachers opportunity to take part in 
faculty meetings and in reporting case 
studies of problem children. 

Miss Maycie Southall of George Peabody 
College for Teachers attempts to answer 
two main questions: (1) How much dem- 
onstration teaching is helpful to young 
teachers? and (2) What kind should it be? 
In view of a study made by the writer, it 
would appear that teachers desire more 
demonstration than supervisors ordinarily 
provide. Miss Southall contends that dem- 
onstration is likely to be best when it is 
informal. 

The third contribution, by Miss Marjorie 
Hardy of Germantown, Pennsylvania, dis- 
cusses the methods which should be em- 
ployed in changing the point of view of a 
young teacher. 


THE CASE METHOD IN EDUCATION 


Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House for September contains an article on 
‘The Case Method in Education,’’ by Mrs. 
Margaret Alltucker Norton of the National 
Education Association. Mrs. Norton takes 
for her text the statement that the case 
method is the only sound basis for dealing 
with individual differences. The informa- 
tion which should be obtained by means of 
it is first outlined in a summary of the re- 
sults of a study made by appealing to teach- 
ers in twenty-two school systems. The main 
headings include the following: health 
record, mental age and characteristics, 
personal traits, actual achievement, attend- 
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ance, home environment, self-control, spe- 
cial abilities. The article closes with an 
excellent outline of the points to be in- 
cluded in a pupil’s cumulative case his- 
tory. 


THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER OF MUSIC 


The teaching qualities necessary for suc- 
cess in the field of music instruction are 
described at length by Professor Peter W. 
Dykema of Columbia University in the Chi- 
cago Schools Journal for September. These 
qualities the writer thinks may be listed 
under five main headings: personality, abil- 
ity to get on with other people, knowing 
how to make things move along, familiarity 
with the processes of learning, and ability 
to focus effort on desirable educational ob- 
jectives. As might be expected, among the 
personal qualities voice is emphasized. The 
reader, however, may be surprised to find 
accuracy also stressed. 

All of these excellent qualities, to be pro- 
ductive, must be enlisted in the cause of 
‘‘retaining and strengthening what is good 
in the pupil and adding thereto knowledge, 
power, and skill, which are desirable for 
him to have.’’ 


NEXT STEPS IN CURRICULUM-MAKING 


The making of new courses of study in 
school systems goes on at such a rate that 
few know precisely what is happening or 
whether it is good or bad. Professor Henry 
Harap of Western Reserve University, an 
outstanding investigator in this field, has 
recently examined 250 courses of study 
published in 1928-1929 and attempted to 
appraise them. He was struck by the fact 
that nearly fifty per cent of these courses 
contain statements of specific objectives and 
nearly twenty-five per cent contain state- 
ments of general aims. Eighty-five per 
cent include accounts of procedures for 
pupils and teachers. 

These features Professor Harap be- 
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lieves represent a great advance over com- 
mon practice of only ten years ago. Among 
the issues which students of the curricu- 
lum must face at the present time are 
whether there should or should not be spe- 
cial directors of curriculum making in cit- 
ies and, if so, what their functions should 
be—the determination of valued objectives, 
the laying out and organizing of units of 
work, provision for individual differences, 
grade placement, and evaluation of new 
courses after they are formulated. 


WHAT IS A PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


In The New Era for September, Mr. 
Robert H. Lane, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles, gives a brief ac- 
count of the attempt in that city to secure 
more lifelike situations for the children 
of the schools. A preliminary survey re- 
vealed the fact that there were two types of 
situation commonly found that appeared to 
provide for life and growth. One of these 
was the kindergarten and the other the 
playground. Principals and teachers were 
now led to undertake a study of recent 
books on progressive education, such as 
Cobb’s New Leaven, Rugg and Shumaker’s 
Child-Centered School, ete. There followed 
an outburst of all sorts of ‘‘activities’’ and 
projects without much discrimination. At 
this point the supervisors realized the truth 
of a statement by Mrs. Ensor to the effect 
that ‘‘a progressive school is often very 
narrowly understood as a school with an 
activity programme. The real progressive 
school is one in which the principal and 
staff are in tune with the spirit of the 
times.’’ 

The next phase consisted in a search by 
the principals for teachers who had a sound 
philosophy of education, and further devel- 
opment of the program was made to hinge 
largely upon their efforts. Then followed 
attempts at measurement and evaluation of 
the results. 
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mentary School Principals. Washington, 
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University Reports. New York: Columbia 
University Bulletin of Information, 
Thirtieth Series, No. 35, May 31, 1930. 
Pp. 706. 

““Insight”’ in Rats. By E. C. Tolman and 
C. H. Honzik. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1930. Publications in 
Psychology, Vol. IV, No. 14. Pp. 18. 

A Work Book for Principals and Super- 
visors. By Robert H. Lane. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 1930. Pp. 263. $1.00. 

Practical Statistics for Teachers. By Mar- 
ion E. MacDonald. New York: Maemil- 
lan Co., 1930. Pp. 176. $1.60. 

Standard Service Arithmetic Flash Cards. 
Individual Set 5, Addition and Subtrac- 
tion; Set 6, Multiplication and Division. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1930. 

Factors Other than Intelligence that Af- 
fect Success in High School. By Austin 
H. Turney. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. 135. $1.50. 

Individual Lessons in History. By James 
KE. McDade and Isabelle Long. Chicago: 
Plymouth Press, 1930. Eight Mastery 
Units. 

Small Sculptures in White Soap. Cata- 
logue, Sixth Annual Competition. New 
York: National Soap Sculpture Commit- 
tee, 8 East 11th Street. Pp. 263. 

A Guide for Practice in Grading with the 
American Handwriting Scale. By Paul 
V. West. New York: A. N. Palmer Co., 
1930. Pp. 8. 

Child Study Association of America, 54 
West 74th St., New York, N. Y.: Books 
for Nature Study. Habits: What Are 
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ucation. When Children Ask About 
Babies. Each, $.20, or three for $.50. 

United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletins, 1930: No. 
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1927-1928, by Frank M. Phillips; pp. 
16. Publications Available September, 
1929; pp. 27. 








